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PIONEERS 
GEORGE H. BADGER 


HE UNITARIAN FAITH is not new. It reaches far back to the days when the Prophets 

of Israel made two superb discoveries: that the Eternal God is One God,—and that 

His sole requirement is to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk reverently in the com- 

panionship of the divine. There is Unitarianism ina nutshell; and when Jesus came, summing 

up law and gospel in Golden Rule and the twofold command of love,—Godward and neighbor- 

ward,—the one eternally like the other,—he fixed the issue of our gospel forever. The glory of 
it is that it is all so simple. 

The new part must always lie in fresh discoveries of finer and more accurate applications,— 
nicer discriminations in values as to what justice and mercy and reverence and effectual love 
and the comradeship of good-will may mean. Here must lie the busy part of our progressing 
efficiencies. The Edisons of science are not the inventors of a ‘new cosmic force or the fabri- 
cators of new elemental law. They are simply the discoverers of more subtle secrets in the 
mystery of electricity which of old was stupidly recognized only in terms of futile flash and 
rumble. Yet these discoverers of age-old facts about electricity are making all the world new. 

Change the figure. The world progresses through its pioneers for truth: the discoverers 
who open up new realms of fact that had always existed, but before were unrealized. Mind 
you, the pioneer is not a revolutionist, and he is not an innovator; he is a discoverer. Your 
true pioneer has no quarrel with the past, no controversy with the things that are, no war-hate 
for what is now established. He has simply the vision in his eyes of something bigger and better 
out beyond. So he and his comrades make their superb adventure of valorous loneliness; 
they hazard the delights of fewness and go out—beyond. If their vision proves false, only 
they are losers; if their vision is fulfilled, where their few blaze the way the multitude will 
surely come flocking afterward. 

The “fewness” of Unitarians is a persistent phenomenon. There is no getting away 
from it. In the crowd we are of small account. As trailers in a procession we are microscop- 
ically unimportant. If we are good for anything, it is only in the pioneer line where fewness 
is dynamic. When we abandon the pioneer zest we abandon our fitness to survive,—as a 
distinct fellowship. 

Are we resolutely conscious of this fact? Are there any Unitarian churches content just 
to be “about the same” as other Christian churches, doing just what they are doing,—only 
with fewer to do it, and doing it with paler ardors and on half-time schedule? ‘That surely is 
not our place in the comradeship of the Church Universal. We are neither revolutionists 
with a quarrel nor trailers lagging with inertias of faith. We are pioneers in the great conti- 
nent of as yet undiscovered reality. But the chart of our adventure was given us centuries 
ago. Why not persist in the simplicities of our call heroic? Why not keep the faith in the 
keenness of the initial ideal? 
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Our Industrial Salvation 


ae MINISTER in America is studying or 


ought to study the final report of the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference. As an expert 
in applied religion it is the pastor’s duty to know 
It is not 


and spiritual analysis of our working life. Every 
important. difficulty is met, and the way to in- 


_ dustrial peace is marked out clearly. If Congress 
‘makes the report. law, it may be we shall have the 
common welfare, our 
happiness, our prosperity, our national stability 
and security, that. we have made since the abolition 


“of sl avery: 


_ What is the sorest trial in our country at present? 
Indeed, in any country? What are the people in the 


each may give and receive his due, and in so doing 
insure to the public a regular production of. the 
We repeat, this in- 
at heart both'a material affair 
.It is only stupidity which keeps 
the conditions of our common livelihood in a sepa- 
rate compartment of our minds. Jesus Christ 
dissatisfac- 
tion, hatefulness, and disorder among men is due to 
the injustice of the economic and social order. 
For the Church ‘to recognize this fact is a plain 


dustrial problem is 


duty. Indeed, the Chureh has not evaded its ob- 
ligation, though it has been unintelligent, tardy, 


and sometimes timid to a degree. 
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It is the right adjustment of. 
the relations of employer and employee, so that 
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~ which affects every living soul. 
of the public, which is most eee of all. 
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3 demnbitgons cof Warkers 
HY. THE GREAT. UNREST? 


ence has gathered data in ‘answer to. the ques- i; a 


tow. In brief ‘the causes are: “The rise in the cost | 
of liying, unrestrained speculation, spectacular in- 
stances of excessive profits, excessive accumulation 


We may not be em- aA 
_ ployers, or employees, but every one of us is a unit. ° 


and misuse of wealth, inequality in readjustment: : 


of wage schedules, ‘release of ideas and ‘emotions by ' 
“social ® revolutionary. theories imported _ 


from Europe, the belief that free speech is re-) re 
stricted, the intermittency of employment, fear of, - 
unemployment, excessive hours of work in certain. 


industries, lack of adequate housing, unnecessarily, — 
high infant mortality in industrial centres, loss of . 


personal contact in large industrial units and the: | 


culmination of a growing belief on the part of both 


‘ 


employers and employees that a readjustment is” : 


necessary to a wholesome continuity of their united |. 


effort.’ a 
Unrest, 


the conclusion is, is char acterized more. 


than ever before “by purposes and. desires which 
go beyond .the mere demand for higher wages and: 


shorter hours. 


They reveal a desire on the 


part of the workers to exert a larger and more. 


organic influence upon the processes of the in- 
dustrial life.” 


The reader will bear in mind that: 


the Conference was composed not of labor repre-: 


sentatives ; 
licists. 


In the larger spirit of the common welfare the. 


report says 
than cure. 


it was conspicuously a group of pub- | 
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: “Prevention in disputes is worth more | 
The Conference feels that a new basis’ 


‘4 


of industrial peace may be found in the further |. 


development of the democratic organization of the 
relations of employers and employees now. wisely in 
progress through the country.” 
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With hard heads respecting facts, the members | 


kept strictly away from things that are not,—the 


things that fire the theoretical brains of eloquent’ 


incompetents. They kept to things that are. 


organization of the right relationship between em: 


ployer and employee was the guiding thought. That 
organization should begin not: at the. top, but at, 


the bottom ; 
in each separate plant. 


notina grand nationalized scheme, but 


justment plan provided by ‘the Conference. 


Knowing the Man 


MPLOYEE REPRESENTATION, according to ae 
The iis 


the Conference, is the soul of the Lien 


mee 


The |: 


There is the beginning of ; 
dispute, and there should be the solution of it under. :: 
the encouragement of the larger counsels of the ad; 


report makes that plain throughout. The corol-:\»: 
lary of this principle, namely, collective bargain: . 
ing, is also at the heart of it. ATI other things are... 
tr ibutary to these two. , The Conference recognizes!) 


The spirit is 
willing to-day; and since the information is in in- 
telligible form with specific answers to pointed 

questions, the opportunity is magnificent for the 


clergymen to preach and teach their people. No that no method of itself has any efficacy. es 
_ Other subject.is so interesting, so vital, as-this, is no royal road to industrial, peace.” oe oie 
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sure way is the spiritual way. That way is able 
to insure the success of any essentially democratic 
method. °° > °*-° hae 

The trouble heretofore has been that the human, 
spiritual side has been neglected for the advance- 
ment of the mechanical and material side of in- 
dustry.. The leaders must turn from machines to 
men, from too great attention to the production of 
goods to higher regard for human development. 
The economist is back of this proposed change, be- 
cause he knows better than any other specialist 
that “the, elimination of human friction is at least 
not less important than the elimination of waste 
in materials or mechanical power.” 

It is a mark of the wisdom and moral obligation 
of the Conference that it urges in the training of 
young men in technical schools a thorough back- 
ground of knowledge of the psychological factors in 
industry. At present this factor is almost negli- 
gible; and much more than we have suspected, the 
absence of.it has been responsible for the persist- 
ence of our difficulties. The opposition to the idea 
of employee representation has arisen from igno- 
rance of the nature and aspirations of the employee. 
The theory is still alive in some quarters that labor 
is a commodity, a workman ‘a “hand,” or a brass 
check. But, the Conference says, this view is dis- 
appearing, and will wholly disappear. . 

On the side of labor, the unions dislike employee 
representation, because they think they see an effort 
to undermine the unions. There is no good reason 
why the shop committee and the union may not 
work together. The unions’ greatest success has 
been not in‘ local shops but “in,dealing with basic 
working conditions, and with the general level of 
wages in organized and partially organized in- 
dustries and:crafts.”. The grievances in any shop 
may be best considered by the men in the shop; the 
application of the terms of a shop agreement may 
come more effectually’ from the union representa- 
tive. 

__. Where Employers Doubt 

UT THE NEGATIVE and troublesome side is 

not greater than the positive co-operative side. 
Grievances and production must go together. Pro- 
duction is the object of every industrial plant, and 
of every worker. When the employee, truly and 
freely represented by his chosen workmates in the 
vital conduct of his workshop, realizes that his 
rights are being democratically safeguarded by his 
own vote and by straight and full information, he 
will assume his honest responsibility. His contri- 
bution of justice to his job, so that his work shall 
be complete, and enthusiastic, is reasonably ex- 
pected. Here the doubt will come in employers’ 
minds. We do not blame them, remembering their 
experience. But we do believe that the Conference, 
by its faith in human nature in respect of square- 
ness, is on sure ground. 
_ The one inviolable law in the spirit of man is his 
assumption of duties when he is given rights. Has 
the principle of mutual benefit ever failed among 
large groups of people where it has been tried sin- 
cerely and intelligently? It is heartening to know 
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that in laying this broad foundation of employee 
representation the Conference has had the advice 
of a very large number of employers and employees 
who have learned by experience of the practicability 
of the principle. 


On Good Faith 


HEN WE TURN to the more sensitive subject 

Y of collective bargaining we find again the good 
sense of the Conference dominant. It says that 
“enforcement must rest substantially on good faith ; 
that the essence of success lies in the fidelity of 
both sides to agreements.” The machinery for in- 
dustrial peace and production, that is to say, does 
not at any point rise above the spirit of the parties 
in any industrial difference. 

Of course the system of settlement is carefully 
laid out, and is nation-wide in scope, consisting of 
a National Industrial Board, with local Regional 
Conferences and Boards of Inquiry. But the sub- 
mission of a dispute is a voluntary matter to be 
initiated by the disputants, who only agree not to 
interfere with production in their plant during the 
attempt at settlement. There is no compulsion, no 
penalty ; only the weight of public opinion, once the 
findings are delivered as open information. 

It is conceivable that a dispute might go the 
whole length of the proposed governmental system, 
and come back to where it started, unsettled. But 
it is not likely. For where the fullest play of free- 
dom is encouraged, with the cordial aid of expert 
and painstaking advice which looks above one side 
or the other and takes in the permanent welfare of 
all, men have a way of deciding things for good. 
No better illustration could be given of the Con- 
ference’s design than the fair way in which it deals 
with the objections. to collective bargaining. On 
the one hand, employers object to bargaining with 
outside representatives of their employees who do 
not know about the technical details of the business. 
They say the interest of the representative is not in 
industry, but in the success of the union. On the 
other hand, employees say that if their own co- 
workers act as their spokesmen, being employees, 
they are too dependent upon, and too likely to be 
influenced ‘by, the employers. 

Here enters the spiritual element. The Confer- 
ence believes that if employers and employees “will 
honestly attempt to substitute for an unyielding, 
contentious attitude, a spirit of co-operation with 
reference to those aspects of the employment rela- 
tion where their interests are not really opposed, 
but mutual, the difficulties can be overcome and the 
advantages of collective bargaining secured.” 

In conclusion, may we quote this fine comment by 
the Conference on its own work: “It may aid in 
comprehending the work of the Conference to recall 
that the present condition of freedom has come 
about not so much from positive laws as from the 
removal of restrictions which the laws impose upon 
the rights and freedom of men. The Conference 
confesses that in the prosecution of its work it has 
been animated by a profound conviction that this 
freedom wrought out after many centuries of strug- 
gle should be preserved.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


W we CONGRESS at the beginning of the 


week was taking steps to signalize the formal 
ending of the state of war by the passage of a 

declaration announcing the resumption of friendly 
relations with Germany under the territorial and 
reparational provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
events in Germany indicated the possibility of new 
and grave complications in the situation arising out 
of the unrest in that country. These complications 
were the direct outcome of the decision of the German 
Government to send a considerable force into the Ruhr 
district to suppress the disorders promoted there by 
the Spartacides. On being informed of the course of 
action adopted by the government in Berlin, Premier 
Millerand in behalf of France pointed out in an official 
communication to the German administration that the 
proceeding constituted a violation of the provisions of 
Article 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, which strictly 
limits the number of the German forces to be em- 
ployed in the Rhine region. A significant passage in 
the French Premier’s note, as given out textually in 
Paris, contained the following reservation: “I will 
inform you later what decision the government of the 
Republic takes.” 
French Occupation of Ruhr 
District is Foreshadowed 

There was no lack of intimations from Paris, both 
before and after the presentation of Premier Miller- 
and’s note to the German Peace Commission that 
France would not hesitate to take extreme measures in 
the Ruhr district, into which Germany is accused in 
the Paris press of having sent a military force of a size 
that threatens the safety of the French positions on 
the Rhine, and for which Germany does not appear to 
have obtained the sanction of the Supreme Council. 
These extreme measures, if the utterances of the 
French press on the subject correctly represent the pur- 
pose of the government, would include the occupation 
of the Ruhr district by French troops. Against such 
action, there is reason to believe, official opinion in Lon- 
don is firmly set. An interesting and perhaps sig- 
nificant peace of news at the beginning of the week was 
a despatch from London intimating that the reason for 
the recent retirement of Sir William Robertson from 
the command of the British army of occupation in Ger- 
many was his dissent from the aggressive attitude 
toward Germany assumed and maintained by the 
French Government and the French command in the 
Rhineland. 
New York Assembly Expels 
Socialist Delegation of Five 

One of the interesting events of the week was the ex- 
pulsion by the New York Assembly, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, of the five Socialists whose trial has attracted 
nation-wide interest. Although specific charges of dis- 
loyalty were made against each of the accused men, and 
evidence was introduced with indifferent success to Sus- 
tain these charges, the main basis of the unseating of the 
Socialist delegation was the indictment of the Socialist 
party as wholly unpatriotic, subversive, and treason- 
able. The majority report of the Committee on Judi- 
ciary, recommending the expulsion of the Socialists, 
laid stress chiefly upon its conclusion that the Socialist 
party is a peril to the Republic and that no candidate 
for the Legislature who has subscribed to its pledges 
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should be permitted to perform the duties to which he 
might be elected. The vote of the Assembly in making 
the report effective was received with divided feelings 
throughout the State. In the country districts the 
sentiment revealed was largely in support of the ex- 
pulsion of the Assemblymen. In the press of New 
York City, for the most part, the adoption of the ma- 
jority report was denounced as oppressive, reactionary, 
and destructive of the. spirit of the State and Federal 
Constitutions. 
Expulsion of Socialists 
Raises a National Question 

The decision of the New York Assembly to unseat 
the five Socialists and to deprive the Socialist party 
of representation in the present Legislature was ef- 
fected on non-partisan lines, although the initiative 
for the investigation that resulted in the filing of the 
majority report for expulsion is credited to Thaddeus 
C. Sweet, Republican Speaker of the Assembly and 
crdited with aspiring to the nomination for the gov- 
ernorship. The announcement of the vote on the issue 


was followed by the news that the expulsion of the’ 


Socialists who were duly elected to the Legislature 
would be followed by an effort to pass legislation de- 
priving political parties following the methods charged 
to the Socialists of the right to participate in elections. 
The revelation of this avowed attempt to disfranchise 
a minority was received the country over as a de- 
parture, whether desirable or not, that involved serious 
questions of national import—inasmuch as it has long 
been apparent that anti-Socialistic measures of the 
nature put into effect or contemplated in New York 
are being considered in other States where the Social- 
ist party is developing strength. 
Mississippi and Delaware 
Reject Suffrage Amendment 

While the Delaware Legislature at the beginning of 
last week was grappling with the question of the rati- 
fication or rejection of the equal suffrage amendment, 
the Mississippi Senate gave the advocates of the na- 
tional enfranchisement of women a brief thrill of ex- 
pectation by reversing its previous action and passing 
the resolution for suffrage. This affirmative action 
was followed within twenty-four hours by a reaffirma- 
tion of its previous negative vote by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Close upon the heels of the rejection of 
ratification by Mississippi in a second trial of strength, 
the Delaware Legislature also refused to pass the reso- 
lution for ratification. The sentiment disclosed during 
a heated parliamentary struggle revealed a strength of 
sentiment against ratification which the local and 
national advocates of ratification were not disposed to 
underestimate: At the beginning of the present week 
there were confident prophecies from Raleigh that 
North Carolina would complete ratification by aligning 
itself as the thirty-sixth State in favor of federal en- 
franchisement. 


Public to Participate in Solution 
of Railroad Wage Problem 


Confronted with a demand for increases in wages 
aggregating no less than a billion dollars a year, the 
railroad corporations last week broke off relations with 
the Brotherhoods and announced their determination 
to place the question before the Railroad Wage Board, 
which is to be constituted under the provisions of the 
new railroad law of representatives of the corpora- 
tions, the unions, and the public in equal parts and 
with "equal powers. 
ence Committee, in a separate report to the President, 
announced the failure of the conference and invited 
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the Executive to take whatever further steps in the con- 
troversy he might consider necessary. It was believed 
at the beginning of the week that the decision on an 
issue involving a considerable increase in freight and 
passenger rates would not be reached without due con- 
sideration of the interests of the payers of all the 
bills—the general public. 
President Opposes Allied 
Plans of Turkish Settlement 

Comment from Paris and London at the end of last 
week on the President’s proposals of a basis for the 
settlement of the Turkish question appeared to indicate 
marked dissent from the Executive’s views of the situa- 
tion. In the note handed to the Allied Premiers, the 
President affirmed his desire for the expulsion of the 
Turks from Constantinople, strongly urged the recog- 
nition of the Armenian state, to be constituted with 
frontiers including much more territory than that ac- 
corded to it by the Supreme Council, and dissented 
vigorously from the Council’s decision that Northern 
Thrace shall be ceded to Greece. This territory, includ- 
ing the cities of Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisseh, the 
President pointed out, should be awarded on racial and 
political grounds to Bulgaria instead of to Greece— 
especially in view of the fact that considerable Bul- 
garian territory elsewhere has been detached from that 
country and handed over to Greece or to Serbia by the 
decisions of the Peace Conference and subsequently by 
orders issued by the Supreme Council. BT: 
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Brevities 


A little girl who said in the evening that she had 
passed an unlucky day was incorrect. 
careless day. 


John Drinkwater says :— F 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 

The deed, the deed. 


The man who apologizes for the methods of his busi- 
ness either does not manage it as his principal means 
of showing the kind of religion he has, or he believes 
that a great gulf is fixed between the business of mak- 
ing a living and the business of making a life. These 
two ought to be one. 


A minister said the most convincing thing in favor 
of the freer Sunday in Massachusetts, where a law was 
passed last week permitting amateur sports in the 
afternoon, from two to six o’clock. He wrote, “Sunday 
is not a day to be kept, but-a day to be used.” It 
happens that he is the minister of the Jonathan Ed- 
wards Church in Northampton, mirabile dictu. 


Cardinal Mercier of Malines, Belgium, endears him- 
self anew to the world by this brave and timely 
espousal: “I have always had at heart the promotion 
of temperance and the encouragement of the anti- 
alcohol leagues. In my Diocese of Malines a movement 
has been started, these last years, among the clergy 
and laity, the results of which are most satisfactory. 
I have ever considered alcoholism as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of misery among our people; more than 
once the attention of public authorities has been 
called to that universal plague. Fortunately measures 
_ have been taken here to fight this enemy of mankind, 

and the three political parties have agreed to stem the 
tarrent of alcoholism.” ‘ 
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LETTERS rotxe EDITOR 


“Not a Cent!” Yes, No! 
[A bridged.] 
To the Editor of Tur CuristraAn RucistEr :— 

I thank you very much for your editorial on “Not 
a Cent!’ in Tue Recisrer of March 25. I was trying 
to think whether I should make a contribution to an 
appeal on my desk for the Federated Churches or not, 
and after reading your timely editorial I acted at once. 
I thought you might like to see what I told the Finan- 
cial Secretary, so I am enclosing a copy of my letter 


to him. M. T. Garvin. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. C. L. Burnet, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


My dear Mr. Burnet,—I agree heartily with all that 
your appeal contains and am glad that the churches 
have the wisdom and zeal to assume this great task, 
and I assure you I would like to co-operate, but the 
church of which I am a member is shut out and not 
permitted to participate in this helpful crusade. 

The Unitarian Church is broad, liberal, and gener- 
ous, and no denomination excels it in admiration for 
and loyalty to Jesus Christ and his teachings ; and 
until we are so recognized and given a place in your 
Federation, I will not be willing to make a financial 
contribution. I am always glad and willing to give 
money for religious purposes and for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God, but I am tired of going in by 
the back door, and hereafter I will co-operate only 
when I am permitted to enter by the front door. 

This is all said, my dear brother, without bitterness, 
but I feel the time has come when, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the faith which means so much to me must be 
upheld and the light which I enjoy most be set upon a 
stick and not hid under a bushel. 

Yours in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
. M. T. Garvin. 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN Rucister :— 


It was with a sense of deep regret that I read your 
editorial of March 25 entitled “Not a Cent!” Surely 
we Unitarians need not descend to the level of invective 
one might hear from the most bigoted orthodox. If the 
Interchurch Movement, like the Y.M.C.A., will not 
accept the higher services of Unitarians, why should 
we not give what we may to support that which ideal- 
istically and in the long run is working for spiritual 
betterment? 

What if half of the money we subscribe does go into 
other denominational coffers? At least one-half of it 
will go toward the high aim of the Brotherhood of 
Man. The time for a strictly denominational chureh 
is past, and money given to a strictly denominational 
drive is money paid for clothes out of fashion, or 
rather, for worn-out clothes, and therefore is pure 
waste. 

At any rate, we can refrain from the petty mode of 
attack used in the “Not a Cent” article. It is a blow 
against Unitarianism rather than for it, and certainly 
is not a blow in the cause of human brotherhood. We 
can be generous and still keep our self-respect, but 


self-pride must go by the board. Janet Dor. 
HarvarD, Mass, 
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“If were a Minister’—Roger W. Babson 


An interview with the famous business statistician on the 
present opportunity to ‘‘put religion across’” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


“nt IS A REASON why a person with the 
multiplicity of business interests of Mr. Roger 
W. Babson—he has offices in twenty-two cities— 
should undertake to give his views carefully and at 
length on the condition of religion in this country. 
There is a reason why Mr. 
Babson remembered what 
the President of the 
Argentine Republic told 
him in explaining why the 
United States has been 
able to develop a civiliza- 
tion superior to that of 
the Latin Republics, 
though the Latin Repub- 
lics were settled first. 
President Victorio de la 
Plaza said to Mr, Babson: 


“This is the reason: the 
Spaniards came to my 
country to find gold; the 


Pilgrims came to your 
country to find God.” 

Who is Roger W. Bab- 
son? He is the man who 
was told eighteen years 
ago that he had an incur- 
able disease. Yet he has 
won his way to glowing 
health and international 
reputation. In 1902 he 
was sick and without 
means. He was unknown 
outside the community in 
which he lived. To-day he 
is vigorous and active, and 
he is the head of the larg- 
est organization of busi- 
ness advisers in the world. 

How did he do it? That 
is another story. It is one 
more of those human 
achievements which illus- 
trates the astonishing 
things of a man when he 
makes up his mind—and 
his will. 

He has a great practical interest in religion. He 
said, “If I were not President of the Babson Statistical 
Organization I should like to become a Church Organ- 
izer.”’ 

It is true no one who knows Mr, Babson considers 
him especially pious. He would not fit in particularly 
well as a pillar or shining light of a traditional Prot- 
estant church. A person who is with him a little while 
discovers that he is interested, very much interested, 
in applied Christianity; and he soon learns why. To 
him the Christian Fai 
about as important, in fact, as any with which mortals 
have to do. Christianity, in his estimation, when prop- 
erly interpreted and put across would effect a whole- 
sale regenerating influence in the world of industry, 
politics, business—and religion. 


ROGER W. BABSON 
In this capacity he says: 
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AS CHURCH COUNSELLOR: 


With no training 
in business management they are expected to manufacture the goods, 
sell them, manage the concern, and in addition organize, BrPaCh, solicit 
new business, and be the general errand-boy too.’ 


“Ministers are chore-boys. 
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This is the story of Mr. Babson’s way of making 
Christianity the most persuasive force in the ‘lives “of 
men. Those persons who are. indifferent about the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the life of to- -day 
will not care to read it. But those who are interested 
will get an incentive to action. The Babson: Method 
of Applied Religion ought to revolutionize church prac- 
tice, as the Babson. Method of Statistical Information 
has revolutionized business procedure. ' 

I met Mr. Babson one morning at the little raileead 
station at Wellesley Hills, Mass. While we were wait- 
ing for the train he began to talk ‘about religion’ and 
the Church, * These“ sub- 
jects are sometimes con- 
sidered out of date and 
of indifferent interest, but 
‘they didn’t appear so- to 
me that morning: ~*~" ' 

“I have figured out,” 
said Mr. Babson; “that of 
every hundred persons you 
and I chance to meet, ten 
are governed by mind and 
ninety by heart; and* of 
the ninety governed * by 
heart a fair proportion are 
controlled by the emotion 
of religion, for religion is 
an emotional thing. This 
being true, then the emo- 
tional religious appeal 
will be the convincing one. 
The business of religion is 
not to deal in ‘chromos,’— 
that is, the side-shows of 
swimming-pools; moving 
pictures, and pulpit sensa- 
tions. The church has one 
task. It is a simple one, 
and may be briefly stated. 
It must give men a faith 
to live by. If the Church 
does that and does it well 
it performs its mission on 
earth. Do not understand 
me to mean, please, ‘that 
sewing classes, gymnasi- 
ums, and the rest’ are not 
excellent in their time and 
place, _ but their place is 
not in the Church. What 
happens to religion in the 
institutional church? It 
is pushed into the back- 
ground and becomes nothing but an apology—the - “if- 
you-please’ kind.” 

Mr. Babson stated this’ position with conviction, 
The crying need of the Church is that it PeVaEs to the 
emotional and the spiritual. —° - tie 

“Billy Sunday has his critics,” he acalnneelh “put 
he is acquainted with the controlling forces of. human 
nature, he knows his organization, and he- understands 
how to get people to come and hear him,”?,44° jj Pit foie 

“But the man’s theology!” I protested.-. ~~ «© 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Babson, “I’m not: a tiect ene 
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I was only telling you that Billy Sunday gets results.” = 


“He does, ” T agreed, “and after all, he meets the test, 
for he helps a good many people live better:lives.”> 
“Exactly ; that is what I say. Now I havea friend, — 
a preacher. He preaches in one‘of our large cities on _ 
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Sunday morning and in another on Sunday afternoon; 
he gets results, too. How does he get them?. With 
the ‘chromo effects’? Not at all. He preaches the 
gospel of hope and good cheer. “Men will come to 
hear you if you know how to preach that gospel. I 
told friends of mine in Chicago about this preacher 
and advised them to get hold of him. They did it. 
To-day they have hired an auditorium for him for which 
they have to pay a very large sum, but he is worth it. 
Why, I’d give a man like that thirty thousand a year 
if I could get hold of him,—but I know I couldn’t, he’s 
too much in love with his work.” 
“A genius,” I commented. 
“Yes,” he came back quickly, 
cheer, faith, and inspiration.” 
“We were now on the train. 


What People Need These Days 


-“The task of the preacher,’ Mr. Babson continued, 
“is to manufacture and sell his particular line of goods ; 
not the goods of the scenario man, or the politician, 
or the statesman, or the lawyer, but his own. Suppose 
I am looking for expert advice on the League of Na- 
tions. Do you think I am going to church on Sunday 
to get it? Do you think so?” 

I shook my head. 

“No, sir, ’m going to a statesman who knows what 
he’s s talking about. If I want legal advice V’ll go to my 
lawyer.. When a person must undergo an operation 
and is taken to the. Massachusetts General Hospital, 
he expects to find there expert medical attendance. 
And when a business man goes to church with a per- 
plexed mind and a weary body he ought to be able 
to find expert spiritual help. Does he find it? 

“Will you tell me how any. preacher, whatever his 
mental capacity, can prepare in one week a sermon 
on the Peace: Treaty or the industrial situation? Yet 
that is exactly what a lot of you fellows are trying to 
do, and some of you are using extensive space in the 
public press advertising your solutions. A lawyer told 
me once that several preachers in his city subjected 
themselves to state-prison sentences because they did 
not deliver the goods as advertised.” 

I laughed and was obliged to agree that the case 
was clear against some ministers. 

“You ministers should realize that in these days 
people need the upward look more than anything else. 
Here is a man who for six days has been under the 
strain of intensive business: competition. He wants 
his: minister to give him a vision of Christian co-opera- 
tion. Here is another tried to the breaking-point with 
reverse of fortune. He wants courage. Here is another 
living a double life. He goes to church with a con- 
trite heart hoping to learn the way of forgiveness. 


“a genius of good 


' Here is another eager to live’a better life than he is 


now living. You have the unequalled opportunity of 
telling him‘how he can live that life. 

~ “Do you not see what a chance you have? Why, at 
your command are the means of changing men’s hearts 
as no other influence can change them. And what do 
‘you do? You give us discourses on ‘America at the 
Peace Table’; you tell employers how to manage their 
businesses ; you tell lawyers how to plead their cases, 
and’ doctors how to treat their patients, so to speak. 
It is as though a factory established and equipped 
with machinery to make shoes should also attempt to 


manufacture kerosene-cans and children’s clothing and. 


writing- -desks.” } 
“As I listened to this straight talk I found myself 
rather inclined to defend the preacher on the ground 


that he was obliged each week to produce subjects at 


fetiG 


“" 
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once original and interesting. But I desisted when I 
called to mind several strictly original and interesting 
preachers who were preaching to empty pews. 

“A man comes to me,’ Mr. Babson proceeded, “to 
buy statistics, not bird-cages or toys; and more than 
that, he expects to pay me for what he buys.. Now this 
is your interview, but I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion, Will you tell me why it is that while we pay, 
and pay well, for legal advice and medical attendance, 
for the food we eat and the clothes we wear, we are 
unwilling to pay much of anything for religion ? 4 

“Possibly because we have not made it worth much, ? 
I replied. “Or, to put it in another way, we have asked 
for little and we have received little.” 

“Right. You have given the people the notion that 
religion wasn’t worth anything. They have accepted 
it at your own valuation. Indeed, your religion isn’t 
worth inquiring about from the point of view of the 
ordinary man. How many persons come to you in 
search of spiritual consolation, as they go to the lawyer 
or the doctor for his service. .Give the commodity you 
are selling value and you won’t have any trouble 
finding buyers. Make your preaching glow with sweet- 
ness and light and men will hear you. Churches are 
empty for the most part because people do not find 
there what they want to find and what they ought to 
find. Not one sermon in ten that was preached last 
Sunday or that will be preached next Sunday—no, not 
one in a hundred—sends men and women out into the 
week thrilling with enthusiasm to live the very best 
life they know how to live.” 

All this time the train may have been stopping at 
way-stations, or it may have been an express, I cannot 
for the life of me remember, for Mr. Babson’s persua- 
Siveness and earnestness held me completely, I won- 
dered how much he represented men as a whole. 

“Are the business men with whom you are associ- 
ated interested in these things we are talking about?” 
I asked him. “Ministers have about made up their 
minds that a carnival of indifference is sweeping the 
country.” 


Lumbering Lier like a Stage-coach 


He gave me a searching look. “Well, you are wrong, 
decidedly wrong. Business men, and not only business 
men, but men in the arts and crafts and the profes- 
sions, men wherever I[ find them, are interested in re- 
ligion, and they are interested as never before, because 
they see that the integrity of the community rests on 
the integrity of the Church. They know there is no 
salvation for the world, now, outside of religion. Men 
do think about religion, they think about it often and 
hard—and they only wish you preachers would think 
with them. People are in the position of the man in 
the crowded street-car; the lights are out and he is 
groping for a strap with which he may steady himself 
as the car goes jolting along.” 

He was silent a moment and gazed out of the car 
window at the landscape. “You see that he gets that 
strap. That is your task, and it’s about the biggést one 
in the world.” 

“Not many of us will dispute your position, Mr. 
Babson,” I observed. “In fact, a number of us have 
been trying to get the results of which you speak, but 
we are almost ready to conclude that Protestantism 
is a failure and that Christianity is a spent world 
force.” 

“And why ?” he responded with animation. “Because 
your churehes are satisfied to go lumbering along like 
a stage-coach trying to catch an express-train. You 
ministers are in the position of an author with a manu- 
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script but without a publisher. Your book may be the 
book of the generation, but what good is it if you can’t 
find a house that will undertake its publication? And 
the church is like a one-professor college. He teaches 
art, mathematics, science, language, history, and liter- 
ature. Ministers are pulpit chore-boys. With no train- 
ing in business management, manufacturing, or selling, 
they are expected to manufacture the goods, sell them, 
manage the concern, and in addition organize, preach, 
solicit new business, and be the general errand-boy too. 

“My business is to gather statistics. I know nothing 
about grain or copper. I employ experts to study those 
markets—the best men I can get.” 

Every minister knows perfectly well that Mr. Babson 
spoke the truth. I remarked, “I am to conclude, then, 
that I need an assistant for my Community Church 
in Danvers.” 


Programme for a Group of Churches 


We had left the train by this time and were walking 
down Boylston Street in Boston. He stopped a mo- 
ment and laughed. 

“An assistant! H’m! You think you need an assist- 
ant! Well, that is good. No sir, you do not need an 
assistant. What you need is a boss. 

“You need to be managed by a competent business 
executive. A capable business manager would solve 
your troubles for you. Before long some one will take 
a group of churches in some city and organize them 
into a self-supporting and effective community force. 
I see no reason why the task need be any more difficult 
than we found it to group and organize our various 
statistical enterprises. 

“Suppose I were the church organizer,—that was 
the subject we agreed first to talk about. This is how 
I should go to work. I would present my plan to a 
group of four churches of the same denomination and 
offer to be responsible for their finances if I could select 
the preacher and operate the churches on an eight-hour 
six-day-a-week programme. 

“T should engage the best help available. As a pre- 
liminary move I should get a good salesman and send 
him around: to the different homes in the community 
with instructions to talk up the Church. He would 
have worth-while goods to talk up, too, for we should 
have engaged a competent preacher, a teacher of re- 
ligious education, and a club organizer. If parents knew 
their children were going to be taught by an expert 
on religious education, and not by an untrained boy or 
girl, they would be willing to pay for such instruction. 
If the young people knew they were going to come 
under the influence of an inspiring leader, they would 
turn out in large numbers. If the grown-ups in the 
parish knew they were going to hear a message on 
Sunday, the thrilling impulse of which would carry 
them far on their way, they would go to church. 

“Our pulpit would always be open to the ‘Sunny Jim’ 
kind of preacher, although now and then we might like 
to hear a competent authority on forgiveness or im- 
mortality. If a community will pay $3,000 a year to 
a dancing-teacher for the children, wouldn’t it be will- 
ing to put money into such an organization as I have 
proposed ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I agreed. “You have outlined an 
ideal. Now how would you get our churches in line 
with it?” 

His eyes twinkled. “Do you know,” he replied, 
“there are two educators in this world—the teachers 
and the undertakers? You may draw your own con- 


clusion. J am not surprised that the Church is so 
uninfluential. I am surprised that it is in existence at 
all.” 
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“Protestantism might have succumbed long ago,” I 
ventured, “had it not been for the vitality included in 
the teaching and character of Jesus.” 

“And that is exactly what I am saying,” said Mr. 
Babson. ‘The churches have the greatest thing in the 
world. They have such goods to sell as no salesman 
ever offered a prospective buyer, but they are lacking, 
woefully lacking, in their knowledge of organization 
and salesmanship.” — 

We walked along a moment in silence, but each of 
us was too full of his subject to keep stilllong. I asked, 
“Do you think the fact of denominational distinction 
is a great hindrance?” 

“Not so great as some people think. Jf all the de- 
nominations could be eliminated to-day, they would 
return again to-morrow. One person prefers the Epis- 
copal idea, another prefers the Catholic idea, another 
the Unitarian, and so on. Of course I would person- 
ally like to see denominations eliminated, but I believe 
we are not yet ready for such a radical change as that.” 

“But, Mr. Babson, this model church of yours is a 
good deal like the Community Church.” 

“The Community Church has its merits,” he replied. 
“But going back to our first position, it will have to 
emphasize the emotional more than it is doing if it ex- 
pects to really get hold of folks. Nine out of ten people 
are emotional before they are intellectual or political 
or industrial or anything else. Hate, love, fear, hope, 
revenge, forgiveness are the things that control those 
nine people. Capitalize those emotions in your preach- 
ing. Talk less of Bolsheviks and deportations, and 
more of the great, throbbing, living human emotions; 
then you'll get us. 

“And now let’s sum it all up. You wanted me to 
tell you what I’d do if I were a minister, and the kind 
of a church I would have. Here it is in a sentence: 
We, the corporation of the church, should give men 
what they need—a religion that would help them, en- 
courage them, and inspire them. We should make our 


goods just as genuine and worth buying as possible. 


We would build up a self-supporting organization that 
could produce and sell those goods. We’d leave the 
old stage-coach forever and a day, and bring out a 
vehicle that could get us there and back in good present- 
time style. 


Each Preacher would be a Specialist 


“We would put the preachers under the business 
manager and then there wouldn’t be any more of these 
ministerial sacrifices we hear so much about. We 
would group, say, four churches of the same denomi- 
nation under a paid business manager. One preacher 
would be a specialist on providing courage for the de- 
spondent, another would be a specialist on ways and 
means of resisting temptation, another on faith, and 
so on. These men would then rotate about the four 
churches so that each congregation would come under 
the influence of fresh personalities. The preachers 
would welcome the idea, for instead of forty sermons a 
year they would only have to prepare ten. 

“Then we business men, if we were asked to serve on 
the board of trustees, would accept gladly, because we 
would be sure of a chance to develop our ideas. Most 
business men want to see the Church a power in the 
town where they live. They know the spiritual value 
of the Church. They know their securities and real 
estate wouldn’t be worth much in a churehless com- 
munity. They want their children to grow up with 
some definite ideas of religion.” 

“Mr. Babson,” I said, “the person who would estab- 
lish such a church organization as you describe, one 


that would really get religion across to the community, — 
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would deserve and receive the gratitude of the people.” 

He smiled. “I’m young,” he said. “I’m only forty- 
four. I’m afraid I’m not ready yet to be offered up. 
Our ideal church will come, but not until there has 
been another crucifixion.” 

We had reached the place of Mr. Babson’s appoint- 
ment. I left him with a new set of ideas in my head 
about the purpose of the Church and the work of the 
preacher. I had heard a programme which, if the 
churches would follow it, would stir the dry bones, 
clothe them with life, until, behold, an army should 
appear,—an army with banners, an invincible army 
equipped to thrill the souls of men with the wonder of 
its exploits. 
tian influence propefly assembled and directed. 

The task is possible. Mr. Babson first built himself 
up; then he built up a great and unique organization. 
He did it because he had the courage, the enthusiasm, 
the fervor of accomplishment. He could have done the 
same with a hospital, or a baseball club, or a college, 
or a church. He may be a genius, but I am inclined 
to feel that it was the hard work, the painstaking, the 
undaunted persistence, the “divine discontent,” which 
did it. 

Mr. Babson is himself the preacher of the good cheer, 
encouragement, and neighborly kindness he described. 
His business establishment is his parish, and no min- 
ister accepts the task of service with better grace and 
conscience. As he preached to me, so he preaches to 
others, every day, of the joy in life, of work well done, 
and the Golden Rule. 


Rickshaw Boys 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


HERE ARE NEITHER electric cars nor omnibuses 

in Peking. The only means of getting around is by 
rickshaw carriages. These small light vehicles each 
carrying a single passenger are pulled by coolies, who 
keep on a jog trot mile after mile. I have seen them 
bathed in perspiration after a long run, then in a 
little while shiver from the piercing cold. It is not 
strange that the life-work of these running coolies is 
very short. Who cares for them or what becomes of 
them? Within the last two years an agitation has 
been started calling the attention of the public to these 
poor fellows. A popular actor, with some ladies of 
the Congregational compound acting as patronesses, 
gave an entertainment for the benefit of the rickshaw 
boys. It was attended beyond expectation and netted 
a large sum.of money. This was the beginning of 
the movement which has gone on and is still going 
on to provide refuge-houses. On Morrison Street and 
on Heatamen—two great thoroughfares—there are 
now little buildings, or huts, made largely of glass. A 
small stove is in each, a table, and long bench. Into 
these refuges the coolies can go and make for them- 
selves a cup of tea. More of these shelters will soon 
be provided. It is gratifying to know that Chinese 
ladies are much interested. ‘Thus is the higher, nobler 
spirit of humanitarianism growing and developing 
in this ancient Chinese city. Peking has been char- 
acterized as “the most conservative capital in the 
world.” The statement is not true of to-day; and 
we, we who are Americans, like to think that the new 
spirit revealed comes somewhat from the fact that the 
soul of America, through missionaries and philan- 
thropists, has been revealed to these Chinese, and be- 
hold! it has found a true response. 
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Architecture 
ALLEN W. JACKSON 


the habits and culture of a people. It is both a 
record of the way they have come and a measure 
of their contemporary civilization. 

There is no better example of how architecture allows 
itself to be shaped by conditions than the story of the 
Gothic Church. Developed from the Romanesque and 
early Christian basilicas, the whole idea governing its 
growth has been to faithfully conform, with due regard 
to differences of climate and skill of workman, to the 
exigencies of the religious service of the Roman Church. 

In its turn, the Protestant movement, which changed 
so radically what was to go inside of a church, called 
forth its appropriate recognition in the architecture 
of the building. The English Puritan not only smashed 
the cathedral furniture, he smashed the cathedral, and 
built instead a meeting-house. Unitarians are his theo- 
logical heirs and find awaiting them along with his 
ritual of service the logical housing which it produced. 

What significance for Unitarians has the cruciform 
church with its chapels, its choir, altar, and reredos, its 
sedilia and communion rail all swathed in the mystical 
shadow of studied archaism? Is it sensible in building 
for the uses of modern congregational worship to take 
such an outgrown form, designed for another purpose 
by quite another people? 

Beauty is not enough if it is divorced from use. Ar- 
chitecture cannot exist per se; it is noble only when it 
serves. No one can be unmoved by the beauty and 
emotional appeal of Gothic architecture, the most lovely 
mode of building ever conceived by man, but the special 
phase of civilization that produced this glorious thing 
has passed, leaving behind these glorious fabrics for 
our bewilderment. It is for us to try to solve the 
architectural problems of our time as logically and 
beautifully as they did theirs, and it is folly to expect 
to use these medixval conceptions for modern needs. 

The meeting-house as the American Colonists built 
it was not only the practical solution of their problem 
of congregational worship, but also the natural con- 
tinuous carrying on of the architectural tradition of 
the time. 

The renaissance in religion and in architecture ar- 
rived together, and not without reason. Each found 
in the other aid and inspiration, the new style of build- 
ing, shaping its growth and catching its spirit from 
the fresh enthusiasm of the religious revival. The 
English conception of the new style was the so-called 
“Georgian” done in masonry, which appeared in this 
country as the “Colonial” done in wood, and gaining 
a new and more delicate character and real distinction 
in the transition. Thus the new spirit and its appropri- 
ate shelter go forward hand in hand, until they 
seem inseparable. 

Let not the living force be clothed with the outgrown 
habiliments of another era, but rather let there be 
faith that the builders in striving to serve worthily 
the mighty spiritual forces typical of to-day will find 
that in their travail they have produced a new beauty 
that shall be their very own. It is the future that is 
our kingdom with all its unsung melodies. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them,—thou hast thy music too. 


Sine in architecture is the reflection in stone of 
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The Revival of the Milwaukee Church 


Since the war, which engaged the people, the congregation 
is reorganizing and becoming vigorous 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


Minister 


sk EARLY RECORDS of the Milwaukee Uni- 
tarian church were destroyed during the bank 
riots of 1861. Perhaps this is just as well, since 
the first twenty-five years of its history were not en- 
couraging. Founded about 1841, the first building was 
erected in 1843, but had to be sold in 1849, the church 
having failed to 
establish itself in 
the city. 

The rebirth of 
the society in 
1856 forms an in- 
teresting story. 
There was a 
meeting of the 
Western Unita- 
rian Conference 
in Chicago at. 
which Rev. W. C. 
Eliot of St. Louis 
was present. Mr. 
A. F. Clarke, a 
brother of James 
Freeman Clarke, 
went down from 
Milwaukee. Dr. 
Eliot inquired 
whether some- 
thing could not 
be done to re- 
vive the liberal 
church in Mil- 
waukee, accepted 
a sudden invita- ° 
tion to visit the 
city, and arrived 
without previous 
notice early Sunday morning. About forty Uni- 
tarians were hastily gathered together at the home 
of Mr. W. H. Metcalf. At the close of the services 
Dr. Eliot asked for a piece of paper, and, without 
making his purpose known to any one, wrote on it 
his personal pledge to give $500 toward a new church 
building. Encouraged by this surprising act on the 
part of a stranger, about $6,500 was immediately 
subscribed, a lot was soon bought, and in March, 1857, 

the new church was dedicated. 


The dedication sermon was preached by Rev. H. W. 


Bellows of New York. Tradition has it that Dr. Bel- 
lows brought to the Milwaukee church, as a present 
from All Souls Church of New York, a communion set 
and a communion table. At this table Dr. Channing 
is said to have officiated at a communion service. The 
Milwaukee church records of that time no longer exist; 
and no record of this double gift has been found by 
Mr. George R. Bishop, who has kindly looked over the 
records of All Souls Church. But the Milwaukee 
church has the communion set, which fortunately is 
marked, “The Gift of the First Congregational Church 
of New York to the First Unitarian Church of Milwau- 
kee,” and so this half of the story safely passes over 
from tradition to sober history. The Milwaukee 
church also has the communion table. It is higher 
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than an ordinary table, of very dark wood, and of a 
pattern which agrees neither with the furnishings of 
the present nor of the former church building. So the 
table undoubtedly came to Milwaukee from outside, 
and may well have, been a part of the furniture of All 
Souls’ earlier church building. Unfortunately, the table 
is not marked; and the Milwaukee church is anxious to 
‘get further light on its history. If any picture is in 
existence which shows the interior and the pulpit — 
furniture of the earlier All Souls’ building this might 
help to identify the table, and make probable its con- 
nection with Dr. Channing, who several times preached 
in “The First Congregational Church of New York,” 
-as the present All Souls Church was then called. 
vty R.e ¥i) Nee. 
| Staples of Lex- 
ington, Mass., be- 
came minister of 
the revived 
church, and re- 
mained until he 
enlisted in 1861 
as a chaplain in 
the Civil War. 
His brother, Rey. 
C. <A. Staples, 
followed him as 
minister and 
preached until 
1868. Then fol- 
lowed in close 
succession anum- 
ber of preachers, 
more than eight 
in four years, of . 
which Rev. W. C. 
Gannett stayed 
the longest, a 
little over a year. 
The result of 
such a lack of 
staying power 
among our min- 
isters was what 
: might have been 
expected,—the church, although it had been doing well 
and had paid off its floating debt, closed for a second 
time. In 1872 it leased its building to the Congrega- 
tional church, which used it until 1875. So up to this 
time the history of the church furnishes an example 
of the folly of relying exclusively upon the East to 
produce a sufficient number of men of missionary spirit 
who would both start new movements in the West and 
remain with them. The history of our Western 
churches would have been far more encouraging and — 
creditable to the Unitarian denomination if a spirit 
of local self-government had been properly encouraged, 
if the Western Unitarian Conference had been more 
strongly organized, and if the Meadville Theological 
School had been located at Chicago, as was once pro- 
posed. The establishment of the Meadville House at 
Chicago, and the organization of the Western Confer- 
ence for more aggressive work under its energetic sec- 
retary, Dr. Reese, will do much toward providing a 
steady supply of Western ministers, and toward re- 
moving the handicap of absentee government under 
which the Western churches have so long suffered, 
In 1875 services were renewed under Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, who served for ten years. Rev. T. B. Forbush 


followed for three years, leaving to accept the position —_ 
of Western Superintendent of the American Unitarian 
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Association at that time when the conservative Eastern 
Unitarians were trying to put the radical Western 
Unitarians out of business by establishing rival head- 
quarters in Chicago, an unhappy period in our de- 
nominational _his- 
tory which we 
should all like to 
forget, and which is 
now happily out- 
rown. 

In 1890 the con- 
gregation, which 
usually seemed to 
have less trouble to 
raise funds than to 
raise ministers, 
voted to erect the 
beautiful and con- 
venient new church 
and parish house 
which it still occu- 
pies. The generous 
contributions of Mr. 
and?¥Mrsaj W. H. 
Metcalf made it 
possible to start REV. ROBERT 8S. LORING 
services in this 
building without any debt. Rey. H. T. Secrist became 
minister at this time and remained until 1896. Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., served the succeeding five years, and 
Rey. J. C. Hodgins for six years. Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman followed with the longest pastorate of all, 
eleven years. Mr. Greenman was very active in the 
social reform and charitable work of the city, where 
his influence was widely felt for good, and he left a 
multitude of friends behind when in 1919 he resigned 
and accepted a call to the church in Greenfield, Mass. 

The members of the church have always been promi- 
nent in the different charities of the city, and during 
the war naturally directed‘most of their efforts to war- 
relief work, so that many of the usual activities of the 
church were for the time suspended. Only the 
Women’s Alliance, which can always be counted on, 
and which is the salvation of most of our churches 
in times of depression, continued its good church work. 
Since the war ended, however, the Sunday-school, the 
Young People’s Society, and the Laymen’s League have 
again been organized, new members are joining the 
church, and with the new interest of our age in re- 
ligion, opportunity for continued good work seems 
assured. Rev. Robert S. Loring, secretary of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, is the present min- 
ister of the Milwaukee Unitarian church. 


Our good friend the Vicar of St. Paul’s, Worcester, 
England, loses in peace none of that piquancy which 
-made him famous as “Woodbine Willie’ among the 
English soldiers. “I see a poor woman,” he said the 
other day, “with a child that has died of rickets. She 
says, ‘God’s will be done’ I recognize the patience 
and bravery of many such women, and I wouldn’t rob 
her of one bit of comfort, but I feel like saying: ‘It’s 
the devil’s will that’s done. Jesus loves the children. 
He hates these foul slums. It is not His will that any 
child should be half-fed or starved in order that some 
men may live in comfort and make larger profits. My 
good woman, get up, unfold your arms, and kick up a 


_ tremendous fuss; then you will do God’s will.’” 


‘they want done. 
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Bring Unto Me A Little Child 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Bring unto me a little child, 

That I may look on life 

Honest and undefiled by trothless guile, 
Unshrouded by the forgeries of time. 


The trivial clamor of the street 

Has deadened all my song; 

Oh, let me hear some little voice that laughs 
And chatters sacrilegiously 

Among our graven images; 

Bring unto me a little child, 

That neither worships, fears, nor hates, 

But only laughs, 

That I may set my heart-attune 

To heaven’s voice. 


I shall be fearless led by one small heart 

Unsmitten by the penalties of years 

Wherein the gray-haired grope their palsied way; 
. So may I find that holy place 

Of holies—a child’s eyes; 

So may I kiss pure lips 

And be kept whole. 


What the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League can do for Ministers 
ONE OF THEM . 


The anonymous author of the following address to 
Unitarian ministers hopes the officers of the Laymen’s 
League may agree with him that it would do the minis- 
ters good. to read and consider its plea; and it might 
help the League. His object in preparing it was to get 
it before the ministers under auspices which would 
especially commend it to their attention. He therefore 
submits it with the suggestion that a copy be sent to 
each minister of the Unitarian fellowship in America, 
and that menbers of the League be provided with 
copies. THe Register is glad to print it, and to give 
it the widest circulation possible in the Church, be- 
cause the paper goes now to more than twenty thou- 
sand homes. Of course it will be read by laymen,— 
men, women, and youth,—because it is all about min- 
isters! It comes down from the ethereal heights of 
things that are not to the solid earth of things that are. 


LL MINISTERS know that they need help from 
those who are not ministers. That is their job, 
—to persuade other people to join in doing what 

It would be a curiosity, a minister 

who refused or ignored such help when it was offered. 

The organization called a Laymen’s League is a re- 

sponse to the call ministers are always making for 

co-operation. To the ministers who appreciate this 
fact and take full advantage of it, this minister has 
nothing to say. But to those who have not been eager 
to welcome the League, or have felt uncertain about 
its ‘purposes, or have been indifferent, or distrustful, 

or disapproving, he does ask a moment’s attention, a 

little candid consideration, a confidential openness of 

mind. 

We ministers all know that we have all the imper- 
fections, and liabilities to error and wrong, that other 
men haye, and added to these, we know there are faults 
peculiar to ministers. For our personal failings we 
need to rub up against other men so that we shall not 
be puffed up and self-deceived. For our professional 
dangers, we need to get as far out of the professional 
state of mind as we can, and as often as we can. The 
casual meetings we get do not go far to help us. There 
is always a little ring of formality and reserve that 
prevents full contact. When we do get a chance to 
talk unreservedly about our problems it is generally 
with other ministers. Talking shop is helpful, but 
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there is a limit to its advantage. The trouble is that 
it does not take us out of our shop. We get no change 


of vocabulary, no new perspective, no knowledge of 


how the subject looks to the man who has not special- 
ized in it but is quite capable of rendering useful judg- 
ments upon it. 

About the helps we should get as to our character 
as men, a great many sorts of assistance are summed 
up in the one fact that any man gets into ways of the 
prig if he is segregated, enclosed in any circle of pro- 
priety and habit. For some faulty tendencies in char- 
acter the minister has to look outside for help. To tell 
the truth, we all know ministers who are coddled, and. 
pretty nearly spoiled. If we could get outside our- 
selves, perhaps we should ourselves see ways in which 
such influences affect us. We see other men, and es- 
pecially women, giving to our opinions and presence 
a kind of attention they do not give to each other. 
The respect they have for our calling infects their 
attitude toward us. If it were possible to give ex- 
amples, undeniable instances could be reported of the 
habit of spiritual conceit, an air and tone of omni- 
science, a delicate mental invalidism, or a smug invul- 
nerable self-contentedness. Sometimes men get so 
swollen that they are utterly unable to say a single 
word or do a single thing naturally as other men say 
and do things, and their speech gets windy, their dis- 
course but constructions of diction, even mere sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 


A Chance to Mix as a Man among Men 


Disraeli said the reason he got on with the Queen 
better than Gladstone could, was because Gladstone 
talked to her as if she were a department, while he 
talked to her as if she were a woman. Not a few 
preachers get the official set of mind so that they 
can never meet people with entire simplicity and nat- 
uralness. There is no way for them to get out of this 
habit but by getting into the contagion of a different 
one. Direct effort would only produce self-conscious- 
ness and make matters worse. But mixing with men 
in unconstrained ways, and under circumstances when 
they feel that the relation has no “cloth” in it, and 
behave entirely as they would behave if no minister 
were present, will loosen up the stiffness and de- 
sanctify the “unco guid” without any derogation of 
self-respect. Before the Laymen’s League was organ- 
ized, the opportunities of getting into such relation 
with other men were few. The minister’s social rela- 
tions were predominantly feminine. He saw the men 
at church, when they were there, but at arms’ length. 
When the men of the church had dinners, the minister, 
as the only official present, was often put at the head. 
Now the League, organized among the other men, of- 
ficered by them, run by them, gives the minister a 
chance he never had before of standing on his own 
feet, and mixing as a man among men. Then there 
is the direct good a minister could get from the League 
as a minister. The good is in having the participation 
of men in a work he has become accustomed to think 
his alone. Part of it is, and must continue to be. He 
must do the preaching, he must lead where his leader- 
ship is required. On matters about which he ig es- 
pecially informed he ought to be able to speak with 
authority ; and people expect him to be able to speak as 
an expert on such subjects. What the Bible says and 
means, what the history of Christianity shows and 
teaches, what has been taught by the great teachers 
of the world in philosophy and in science,—of such 
matters the minister should, in some real degree, be 


a master. A good many persons take his testimony 
» 
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on such subjects as infallible, and use it as the stand- 
ard of their judgment. 

But here follows the difficulty that closer intercourse 
with other men than ministers will help the minister 
to avoid, which without such intercourse will get a 
strangle hold on him; namely, the transferring to his 
opinions and tone about other subjects, and about the 
application of his special wisdom to the problems of the 
people before him, the authority he has a right to as- 
sume in his special field. This is a very insidious 
spirit, the spirit of what the psalmist called presumptu- 
ous sins, and no minister can be sure that he is not 
an unconscious victim of its influence. It hides so 
skilfully behind the highest virtues a man could have, 
and spreads so imperceptibly into his manner and 
speech that the most modest man may come to be an 
illustration of it. The truth, for instance, which we 
reverence and obey; we may have such a confidence in 
what we have discovered of it that our announcements 
of it leave on other people with other aspects of truth 
assured within them an impression of dogmatism and 
bigotry; and within ourselves we may be cultivating 
a spiritual pride and self-sufficiency that infects our 
truth with something that makes people who believe 
it loath to accept it from our hands. We know men 
of liberal convictions who get shut up in them so that 
they become as narrow and inaccessible to other points 
of view as the strictest medivalist. Conscience, too, is 
very susceptible to this infection. We call it, loosely, 
overconscientiousness,—as if any one could be too con- 
scientious any more than too honest or too chaste or 
too healthy. What we mean is not that any one should 
weaken his conscience, but that he should be sure his 
facts are as impregnable as his conscience, and that 
he should make allowance for a similar conscientious- 
ness on the.part of those who differ with him. A 
minister can be just as much of an autocrat as any 
tyrant, just as monarchical as any king, and assume 
that he speaks e# cathedra, with as indisputable a 
voice as the Pope. But when he is dealing with a 
matter of judgment, or the application of sound prin- 
ciples to a case in hand, he has no exclusive possession 
of authority. Men who know less may have better 
judgment, and apply his knowledge more fairly. A 
man who declares he will resign his pulpit if this thing 
is not done or that thing is done, may be justified 
in such an ultimatum, but he may not be justified ; 
and in deciding how far he is justified, the counsel 
of men of fairness and character, the equal participa- 
tion of others who share the responsibility of the 
enterprise he is in, are just as much entitled to a place 
as his own, and they are indispensable factors in his 
decision. If he decides without them he puts prophecy 
on a throne as insecure as that of any potentate. There 
is no question of obeying the voice of duty ; bat in 
the determination of duty, the placing and direction 
of it, the man who sets himself about other men and 
announces a stark independence of them is inviting 
something worse than his own undoing,—he is drawing 
the cause greater than himself into disaster. There 
are men in every congregation not only as capable as 
any minister, but with more training than ministers 
get in the right direction of truth and in discerning 
its weight and balance. A business man has valuable 
experience, a lawyer has mental discipline in tracing 
equities through the jungles of dispute, a teacher has 
wide information, and the minister shut up in his 
study, consulting his books and his reasonings, is de- 
ceiving himself if he thinks he has the monopoly of 
sources of ethical determination, or. can pronounce 
judgment with any special authority. The formation 
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of the Laymen’s League brings to light an illustration 
of its need that would scarcely have been thought pos- 
sible. I have been told there are ministers who do 
not welcome it or like it, and who look coldly on its 
aims and methods. To the question why they should 
fail‘in sympathy, the answer is that they appear to 
feel that it is an interference with their prerogatives, 
that it attempts to take over duties which properly 
belong to them alone, and that it is an amateur dealing 
with matters in which they are specialists. They point 
out indications of newness, of faulty method, of mis- 
takes, and imply that the laymen are fools who rush 
in where they, the angels, tread fearsomely. It is hard 
for a minister to believe that another minister could 
take any such view of the purpose and working of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Such grudging and un- 
chivalrous and unappreciative reception of one of the 
noblest and most disinterested movements in our de- 
nominational history is unworthy of sensible men, and 
a disgrace to their ministry. The men who make light 
of the Laymen’s League ought to thank God fasting 
that it has come to their aid. If they will talk to a 
few of the men who have set it going and are keeping 
it going, and gain their confidence, they will repent 
in dust and ashes that they ever doubted the fineness 
of their purpose, the genuineness of their devotion, and 
the spirituality of their object. If they get acquainted 
with these men, any presumption of superior right and 
ability will drop away from them like a dream. 

The leaders of the League are mostly college men, 
and they have gained high standing in the professions 
and callings they are in. The business men are far 
from being merely business men. Ministers who look 
condescendingly on their judgments and plans had 
better look again. As for meddling in a field new to 
them, I should like to ask in what church they have a 
better right to do so than ours, and whose fault it 
is if the field is new. If there is any meaning and 
truth in what we have said all our lives about the 
democracy of our religion, and about its unpriestliness 
the inconsistency is in our not having long ago made 
the field familiar to them, and in our for a moment 
thinking that such participation is not a natural ful- 
filment of our highest hopes. If we did but know it, 
the entrance of these men into the field where we have 
been fighting a losing fight, their loyalty and manly 
advocacy of our cause, and their ready enlistment in 
a service to which they have been unused and in which 
they offer themselves with their gifts, is the most for- 
tunate and efficient reinforcement we have ever had. 
We had better use their proffered help instead of ques- 
tioning it. We had best get others to join them rather 
than slight their motives and abilities. 


John Tauler and Nicholas of Basle 

It may turn out that they are the heralds of a new 
time, the leaders in the advance we have been talking 
about but have never made. Most of the religious re- 
vivals in history have been kindled by ministers. Meth- 
odism, the Oxford movement, the Unitarian movement 
itself, call up the names of Wesley, Newman, and 
Channing. But the name of one great religious creator 
who was called the Reformer before the Reformation, 
John Tauler, has behind it the name of a layman, a 
man who came to him as it were by night, and told 
him things he was not aware of about himself and his 
preaching. Nicholas of Basle was the man who woke 
John Tauler up. But for this earnest and sincere 
man of his congregation Tauler might have been the 
rest of his life the sort of preacher he had been, un- 
realizing the force of the truths he dealt with and 
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unmoved himself by what he sought to make other peo- 
ple feel. This man asked him some searching questions 
and told him some wholesomely disturbing facts about 
his preaching; and Tauler took his strictures to heart, 
subjecting himself to self-scrutiny, comparing himself 
no longer with himself but with his opportunity, and 
stopped preaching until he felt ready to preach un- 
hampered by the cords of custom and self-consciousness 
which had bound his tongue. 


A Great Opportunity for the Denomination - 


Many a preacher has had his Nicholas of Basle. Not 
one there is who might not find, by a new intimacy 
with the men he has thought he knew, something: in 
their religion that would rekindle and sustain his own. 
Their statement of faith would furnish him with new 
ways of saying old things, new proofs of living truths 
nearly become merely discursive with him, and fresh 
verdure in pastures dry and bare. If Unitarian min- 
isters take full advantage of the organization of their 
men into express relation and participation with pre- 
cisely what they have hitherto held their own province, 
they will find not an interference, but an incentive 
and contribution of immeasurable value. The forms 
and words of democracy and freedom in religion are 
but mockery and hollow pretence unless there is a 
general candor, a wide interchange of ideas and feel- 
ings, and an opening of the prison house to all that 
were bound. Our men have been tongue-tied long 
enough, we ourselves have been stiff, almost dehuman- 
ized by a notion that expression is not good form and 
that too much earnestness may be taken for emotional- 
ism. It is almost funny how apologetic sometimes we 
get, for fear that a little heat means a fever, and treat 
an enthusiast as if he were to be sent to the observa- 
tion ward or exhibited at a May meeting as a humor- 
ous curiosity from the West. It is worse than funny 
to see men in whose blood this incapacity has been 
fixed, and whose intellectual interest is corked in a 
thermos bottle of temperamental isolation so that the 
most delicate clinical thermometer would not detect a 
tenth of a degree rise of temperature from their prox- 
imity. 


I have been a minister a good many years, was 
born and bred in this church of ours, knew the training 
of both its schools, and have ministered to several 
of its congregations. I know my fellow-ministers and 
respect their abilities well enough to be honest with 
them and unafraid to say what may not be wholly 
pleasing to them. That I do so anonymously is not 
inconsistent; the wish to have what I say suffer no 
deduction by the personal equation and stand on its 
own feet without assistance of name justifies me in 
asking my readers not to consider the subject of 
authorship, but to concentrate themselves on the au- 
thor’s subject. If Unitarian ministers will use the 
Laymen’s League as they may and should, they will 
set the Unitarian denomination in the forefront of 
the religious reawakening for which the time is sorely 
in want. 


Compulsory Greek at Oxford University is no more. 
By a small margin the vote (we assume of the faculty) 
has made this great change in education. The Sunday 
School Chronicle wisely remarks that “too long, educa- 
tion has been based on words and on the conception 
that knowledge can be evolved from within. Men are 
now exploring the outer world and moving among 
the forces that can be controlled.” 
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The Battle of the Marne 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 

With firm-set lips and flaming heart, 
Bach one went forth, that France be free. 
Joffre sped them on,—and on they went; 
They drove the enemy before, 
And all the world shall hold in store 
The page they wrote in History. 


Joffre sped them on! With burning eyes 

Their glorious words rang, shaming fear: 

“They Shall Not Pass!” France knelt and 
prayed: 

From out the mist there shone a gleam, 

And far across the blood-red stream 

Her fiag was floating fair and clear! 


[—UTeRATURE | 


France in a Readable Book 

A History oF FRANCE FROM THE HARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. By 
William Stearns Davis.: Boston: Moughton 
Mifflin Company. 1919. $3.50. 

It is a great service to bring the history 
of an important people, at a time of 
extraordinary interest, within six hundred 
pages none of which fails to hold the 
reader. Whether read consecutively or 
taken here and there the book stands the 
test well. 

j Readers who know the author best by 

his A Friend to Cesar, A Victor of Sala- 
mis, or The Friar of Wittenberg join in 
appreciation with those who came by way 
of The Influence of Wealth in Ancient 
Rome and other more seriously historical 
studies. 

The book was started to give the Ameri- 
can doughboy knowledge concerning “the 
great French nation on whose soil he ex- 
pected to do battle for Liberty.” The 
armistice transformed this plan into one 
to “assist in making intelligent Americans 
in general acquainted with the history of 
a country with which we have established 
an ever-deepening friendship.” 

The difficulties of the undertaking were 
well recognized from the beginning. Yor 
instance, the author has made his story 
that “of the French people, its progress, 
setbacks, trials, and victories ... mili- 
tary and diplomatic annals have perforce 
been cut to the bone.’ To attempt any 
adequate record of the latter would have 
been to write the history of Europe, for 
no other nation has been so constantly 
and actively at hand as France alike in 
war and intrigue. 

The thirty-six chapter headings and an 
outline chronology furnish a good synopsis 
of the movement during the country’s 
twenty-five centuries of history. The first 
chapter sets the geographical stage and 
affords a base of reference for a very sane 
use throughout of the economic factor in 
the interpretation of history. The thread 
of development does not become entangled 
—one is helped to keep in mind such 
facts as the remarkable centralization of 
the country in Paris, the lesser part played 
by “labor” as compared with other coun- 
tries, or the conflicting lines of royalist 
claimants, without the use of undue em- 
phasis or disturbing cross-reference. 

There is.a bibliography of more than 
two hundred titles, half of which refer 
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to biographies, autobiographies, chronicles, 
and memoirs. Methods of condensation and 
summary are used with rare success. A 
score of ministers may be disposed of in 
a single paragraph, but the life and spirit 
of France never leaves the stage. The 
king’s mistresses and favorites must earn 
any space given them, while Zola, Bal- 
zac, and Hugo appear as naturally in this 
general history as do Guizot and Thiers. 
An excellent device is used in the treat- 
ment of material which might give oc- 
casion for controversy, as for instance 


| French colonial policy and achievement, 


by adapting for -record the work of a 
French historian—in this case Malot. 
The final chapter seems scarcely worthy 
of a place in the history. Professor Davis 
succeeds up to that point in placing great 
human interests in history without depriv- 
ing them of vitality and emotion. He is 
no apologist; one feels that France is to 
him too great to call for any privilege or 
apology. Even in discussing such recent 
matters of excitement as the Dreyfus 
affair he can admit that there were mili- 
tary leaders who could honestly prefer 
that one man should continue to suffer 
an injustice rather than the risk should 
be involved of discrediting and overturn- 
ing a great system. He can see that they 
were wrong and yet appreciate that their 
motives were not all evil. But once the 
page turns at 1914 and like magic all the 
debits in the account fly to the record of 
another nation while. France has nothing 
but credits. Any one who dared to look 
toward peace the author denounces as 
belonging to a “slimy brood’! One could 
wish that to the end great France could 
have been subjected to the searching but 
sympathetic scrutiny the writer has shown 
he is so well able to give. The book’s first 
service is to us in America, who certainly 
need to see the past six years sub specie 
historiw and not as partisans if we are to 
profit by them. F. A. M. 


Astonishing War Facts 


Our GREATHST BArTiy. By Frederick Palmer. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1919. 

This book, carefully written by one who 
had unsurpassed opportunities for ob- 
servation, who saw all our divisions in 
action and all the processes of combat 
and organization, comes as a revelation 
to the American people. We vaguely knew 
that there had been fierce fighting in the 
Meuse-Argonne, but we did not realize 
that six hundred and fifty thousand young 
Americans had been driven into veritable 
shambles, and that this decision to “ex- 
pend a hundred or two hundred thousand 
casualties in the autumn and early winter” 
was meant to save perhaps a million in 
the coming summer. 

The author paints the scenes as the men 
charge over canals, trenches, through for- 
ests and up the heights along the Aire 
Valley, achieving what seems impossible 
even after it was done. He follows the 
divisions in their several tasks, brings out 
their spirit and rivalry, describes the in- 
evitable mistakes and the final victory in 
such a vivid way as almost to make a 
spectator of the reader. This book is a 
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detailed and careful account by an eye- 
witness who has obviously taken great 
pains to be accurate and who has excep- 
tional literary power, and it may well 
prove to be the authoritative account of 
America’s part in the actual fighting that 
ended the war. 


Exhibit A 
Books AND THINGS. By Philip Littell. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. $1.75 net. 


A book like this deserves little else than 
praise. The reading of these essays con- 
fers, for the most part, pleasure unmiti- 
gated. Mr. Littell is the literary editor 
of the New Republic. He comments upon 
things literary, political, artistic, with 
subtle irony, and a cleverness which at 
times is diabolic. HWmploying a style in- 
cisive, if occasionally a bit patronizing, 
his criticisms are always constructive. 
The essays on Bryan and Leonard Wood 
are particularly successful, while that on 
Bernard Shaw is a veritable masterpiece. 
Both in thought and technique, Mr. 
Littell is much more Gallic than Anglo- 
Saxon. In his chapter on “Verdun” there 
appears what is obviously his own literary 
ideal. “To say with a talker’s ease things 
as difficult as thought....To give to 
caleulated order, to hard intellectual 
structure, such an air of naturalness, al- 
most of improvisation! ‘To confine a rich- 
ness of varied elements into sentences as 
simple as poverty! With a casual hand 
to place each of these sentences where it 
can look backward and forward! Here 
are closeness with ease, wit with pro- 
fundity, gayety that diffuses light.” Of 
the realization of this ideal, his own book 
comes near to being Exhibit A. 


Held by the Turks 


CAUGHT BY THE TuRKS. By Francis Yeats- 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2. 


This thrilling tale of adventure is the 


record of a young British officer’s three ~ 


years’ captivity in Turkey. From the 
British lines Captain Yeats-Brown flies 
into the enemy’s country to cut tele- 
graphie connections. A bad landing puts 
the airplane out of commission and he 
and the pilot are left stranded at the 
mercy of the Turk. Because of his rank, 
some degree of barbaric mercy is meted 
out to him. It is upon the British-enlisted 


| prisoners, whom he catches sight of here 


and there in his forced wanderings from 
prison to prison, that great cruelty is 
inflicted. His one thought is to escape, 
to let those who care know what was 
being endured behind those silent terrible 
walls. The many daring attempts and 
the final successful escape make an ab- 
sorbing story. The style is breezy and 
journalistic... Hating everything hateful 
in his enemy, the author is ready to 
acknowledge whatever of fineness he finds 
in him. One Turkish officer he dubbed 
the “Boy Scout,” “because he did not one 
but many good actions every day.” The 
ancient. crusader said of his Moslem 
enemy, “Dieu, qu’il serait grand homme 
s'il était chrétien.” , 


« 


remedying the situation. 
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What Germany Ought to Pay 


Mr. Keynes's remarkably interesting book in 
criticism of the economic. work of the 
Peace Conference 


JOHN MORRIS EVANS 
Director Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago 


THE HconoMic CONSEQUENCES OF THN PHACE. 
By John Maynard Keynes. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. $2.50. 


Three things have almost made John 
Maynard Keynes’s book Jhe Hconomic 
Consequences of the Peace a best seller: 
his reputation as a political economist, 


his mastery of English style, and his im- 


portant official relation to the Peace Con- 
ference. 

At thirty-six years of age, with a mas- 
tery of economic thought, intimate ex- 
perience of British treasury affairs, a 
courageous character, Keynes brought to 
the Peace Conference one of the most 
brilliant minds in Huropean economics. 
In the opinion of serious students his 
book is the most important volume pub- 
lished since the armistice and likely to 
have formative effect upon world thought. 
It is the first real report of the Peace 
Conference, the treaty and its effect on 
Europe. 

In every chapter of this book one recog- 
nizes the skilful touch of a great surgeon, 
sure of himself and knowing exactly what 
has been and what must be done. 

The characterization of the Peace Con- 
ference, especially of President Wilson, 
Lloyd George, and Clémenceau, is brill- 
iant and arrestive. But the dissection 
of the shortcomings of the treaty and the 
reparation claims, and the vision of 
Europe after the treaty leave one resentful 
but gloomy. 

The analysis of the economic structure 
of Europe at the outbreak of the war is 
concise and masterful. 

And there can be no understanding of 
the plight of Europe to-day without a 
grasp of this economic status. The fact 
to be seized is that during the last fifty 


. years of the industrial era Europe’s popu- 


lation far outgrew Hurope’s ability to pro- 
duce food, and a hundred million people 
were supported by the export of manu- 
factured articles which were exchanged 
directly and indirectly for food and raw 
material. There grew up a social organi- 
zation by which the lives of these people 
were determined by factors outside their 
own social order. The mental reaction 
to all this is analyzed by Mr. Keynes in 
a chapter of eighteen pages of the cleverest 
writing we have seen for many a day. 

And then comes a chapter of pessimism, 
in which Keynes expresses his feeling that 
the treaty includes no provision for the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe, no pro- 
vision for making Central’ Hurope into 
good neighbors, no way to reclaim Russia, 
and no economic solidarity among the 
Allies themselves. 

Mr. Keynes offers. three suggestions for 


revision of the treaty, in order to reduce 
the indemnities which he thinks cannot 
be paid without so prolonging Germany’s 


recovery as to make her survival difficult 
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and thereby create grave danger to! 
Europe. 

The second remedy suggested is the can- 
cellation of the entire Allied indebtedness. 
The total sum is $19,925,000,000. Making 
up that sum are: Great Britain, $8,700,000,- 
000; France, $1,775,000,000; the United 
States, $9,450,000,000, of which $4,210,000,- 
000 is owed to the United States by Great 
Britain. 

His third suggestion is an international 
loan, in order to get Huropean industries 
started again. Mr. Keynes adds to these 
propositions the need of re-establishing 
Russia as a source of food supply for 
industrial Europe. 

Mr. Keynes makes much of the fact that 
a maximum indemnity of $40,000,000,000 
is levied against Germany by the treaty, 
which he regards as impossible. In fact 
this is the main assumption in his argu- 
ment for a revision of the treaty, but this 
assumption is vigorously challenged. 

Mr. Dayid Hunter Miller, legal adviser 
of the American Peace Commission, asserts 
that the treaty does not demand the pay- 
ment of $40,000,000,000. That is the total 
obligation assessed against Germany, but 
the amount actually demanded, according 
to Mr. Miller, is about $14,000,000,000. 
The treaty requires specifically the pay- 
ment of this sum, and definitely provides 
that it may not be increased except by 
unanimous decision of the reparation com- 
mission that Germany is in equity able to 
pay more, and such a decision may be 
reached only after evidence and argument 
in behalf of Germany have been heard. It 
is a sound conviction with many students 
of the treaty, both legal and economic, 
that it is the payments specified in the 
treaty which constitute the real measure 
of Germany’s economic burden, and not 
the total obligation assessed against her. 
It is also believed that the total assessed 
obligation went into the treaty in order 
to enable certain statesmen to keep faith 
with their people. The fourteen billions 
represent what was found practical, and 
the forty billions represent the pre-election 
promises of Lloyd George and pledges of 
Clémenceau. 

All through the book Mr. Keynes reveals 
a quantitative approach which is a shade 
too heavy for a balanced interpretation of 
the qualitative background in desires and 
insights. To Mr. Keynes all is in terms 
of economic right and economic wrong. 
He is very impatient of the dreams and 
passions, the hopes and revenges suggested 
by the political background. Yet he can- 
not escape the political background, for in 
speaking of President Wilson, he gives 
the very essence of it, thus :— 


Any open rupture with his colleagues 
would certainly bring upon his head the 
‘blind passions of “anti-German” resent- 
ment with which the public of all Allied 
nations were still inspired. They would 
not listen to his arguments. They would 
not be cool enough to treat the issue as 
one of international morality or of the 
right governance of Europe. Their cry 
would simply be that, for various sinister 
and selfish reasons, the President wished 
to let the Hun off. The almost unanimous 
voice of the French and British press could 
be anticipated. Thus, if he threw down 
the gage publicly he might be defeated. 
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And if he were defeated, would not the 
final peace be far worse than if he were to 
retain his prestige and endeavor to make 
it as good as the limiting conditions of 
Huropean politics would allow him? 


The same indifference to qualitative con- 
siderations is indicated when Mr. Keynes 
attributes the special claim of Belgium 
to priorities to “the special position occu- 
pied by Belgium in the popular mind,” to- 
her great sacrifices in 1914, although “her 
relative sacrifices by the end of 1914 had 
fallen far behind.” ‘There are many who 
believe that Belgium’s position and claim 
are moral and legal as well as economic. 
A failure to give due weight to this moral 
consideration with its content of intangi- 
ble values leaves Mr. Keynes’s picture out , 
of drawing. 

After a careful reading of his brilliant 
and courageous book, one still remains 
aloof, largely because one feels that Mr. 
Keynes is laboring under a sense of strain 
and a desire for dramatic consistency. 
There is a feeling that crystallization has 
been too rapid, leaving his: product too 
brittle, though brilliant. 

But if we are to have an intelligently 
formed American public opinion in regard 
to the economic aspect of the world dis- 
arrangement, then we must lend close 
attention to what Mr. Keynes has to say, 
for his book is, after all, the most thor- 
oughgoing analysis that has yet appeared, 
as well as the bravest. 

There are two alternatives before us: 
First, the organization of the world for 
peace; second, the organization of the 
world for war. This book points the 


, possibilities of both. 


Immortality Afteld 

Our IMMORTALITY. .By D. P. Rhodes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. $2. 

The subject is interesting, but one can- 
not always be sure of what the author. 
means to convey. It is irritating to be 
plunged into the discussion of a vital mat- 
ter and then flounder about. The book 
is neither a philosophical attempt to 
prove the rational grounds of immortality 
nor a pious assurance of its reality. Mr. 
Rhodes holds that the belief is instinc- 
tive and common to us all, bound up with 
the instinct of  self-preservation. He 
binds it with the instinct of altruism; and 
so he proceeds to what he calls ‘‘the prac- 
tical implications of a rational view of 
immortality,’ dealing with nearly every 
social problem of the day. The author 
thinks that “war is one of the most anom- 
alous and unfruitful activities of civil- 
ized men, and that there is not the least 
possibility of doing away with it as long 
as the right of property and any of the 
tried forms of government remain.” 
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Bob White 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


They’ve all come back again to me! 
They’re building nests in bush and tree; 
And oh, I love their songs of glee, 

Their darting, fearless flight! 


There’s robin, wren, and bluebird gay, 

There’s meadow-lark and saucy jay, 

And each adds beauty to the day— 
But I love best Bob White. 


His merry whistled notes I hear, 

So full of joyousness and cheer; 

I’m gladder for that call so clear— 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Harold Whipple’s Door 


ADELBERT F, CALDWELL 


“Tf we were to become unexpectedly en- 
nobled,”’ declared Harold Whipple, sud- 
denly, one evening, laying down the paper 
that he had been reading, “I think Uncle 
Jerry’s old-time maxim would make a 
good motto for our coat-of-arms, provid- 
ing’— 

Mrs. Whipple looked up, inquiringly, as 
she paused a moment in her work of tak- 
ing out basting threads from the garment 
she was making. 

“Providing what?’ she asked. 

“Tt were true,’ returned Harold, with 
unmistakable emphasis on the last word. 

“He found it so, Harold,” and Mrs. 
Whipple turned the skirt over in her 
hands, as she spoke. 

“But I haven’t!” 

There was a trace of discouragement on 
Harold’s face, even though he smiled as 
he talked. The boy was tired with the 
tramp of the day. 

“You mean you didn’t get the place at 
Hall & Potter’s?” and there was sympathy 
in his mother’s voice. “But that isn’t the 
only situation which may be open to you, 
Harold. Uncle Jerry’s maxim was: 
‘There’s a door waiting for every one. 
It’s the person’s job to find it.’” 

“T know,” said Harold, soberly. “And 
I’ve tried, I’ve done my level best to find 
it. Ive tried all day to-day and- yesterday 
and the day before, but every door I found 
locked, and the key tucked away in an- 
other fellow’s pocket. Not a door could 
I press even the tiniest bit ajar; and I’d 
like to see the man or boy who says I 
haven’t tried.” 

“Did you have, as you hoped, the inter- 
view with Jones & Larimore?” 

“Yes, but they needed no extra hand at 
present. And that seemed to be the situa- 
tion with every one. Mr. Larimore said 
they might possibly be able to use me next 
month, but that it was doubtful. The 
Mayberry Company hired a boy yester- 
day. -They- said: that if I’d been twenty- 
four hours earlier, .they’d have given me 
the job. But I couldn’t have been there 
when I was trying for a place with the 
Bangor concern. I’m afraid, mother, that 
the Uncle Jerry maxim isn’t in working 
order so far as I am concerned. Or per- 
haps it’s a trap door which I haven’t 
found yet.” 
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‘“T’m not quite so doubtful,” said Mrs. 
Whipple, smiling. 

“T wish I had your courage, mother; it 
must be a comfortable thing to have. Oh, 
by the way,” added Harold, “I forgot to 
tell you that when I was coming home— 
it was out on Lockyer Street—I met Mrs. 
Townsend. She asked me if I knew of 
any one whom she could get to clean out 
her attic sometime this week. But I 
didn’t have anybody in mind.” 

Mrs. Whipple reached for her scissors, 
which were lying on the table by her side. 
After a moment she spoke. 

“Perhaps that’s your door, Harold.” 

“What, cleaning out Mrs. Townsend’s 
attic!” and Harold looked at his mother 
amazed. ‘You don’t mean that’s the job 
I’ve been looking for?” 

“Not for a permanent one, dear. Yet 
might it not be the door,” she suggested,— 
“a door, so to speak, to something better?” 

“It might be, I hadn’t thought of it,” 
and Harold got up and took another chair 
nearer the table. “It’s rather a queer 
kind of a door, though, don’t you think!” 
Then quickly, “And a pretty small one, 
too.” 

“But big enough to enter, for one day, 
at least,” said Mrs. Whipple, sagely. 
“There might be a larger one to come 
out through; who knows!” 

“You may be right. Ill see Mrs. Town- 
send in the morning, and if she hasn’t 
found some one else to do the work for 
her, [ll agree to become hher attic ex- 
plorer. It’s rather a different job from 
the ones I’ve been trying to get.” 

“But an honorable one,” 
mother’s quiet comment. 

“T’d like a place with the Holman B. 

Rankin Company,” said Harold, with in- 
terest. “Theirs is the biggest furniture 
house in Portland. And, mother, they 
have an entire floor devoted to antiques. 
I was in there with Cyrus Stimson once, 
and it was a treat to see those old things.” 
The next morning, Harold Whipple hur- 
ried around to Mrs. Townsend’s, to see if 
she had found any one to clean out her 
attic. ; 
“Not yet,” was her reply to Harold’s 
question. “Have you thought of any one 
whom I could get? It isn’t a hard job, 
but rather a grimy one, there’s so much 
dust collected there.” 

‘If you think I’d do, I’m willing to 
tackle the work,’ agreed Harold. “I 
guess I’m good for it, give me time.” 

“Yd be glad if you would undertake it,” 
returned Mrs. Townsend, gratefully. “It’s 
so difficult to get odd jobs like that done. 
Can you begin now?” 

“Any time,” replied Harold. 

“Very well,” and Mrs. Townsend led the 
way to the attic. 

“There are some odds and ends, pieces 
of old furniture,” she explained later, giv- 
ing Harold his directions, “which I think 
I'll have you carry to the store-room off 
the kitchen. And I’ll have the Holman B. 
Rankin Company send up a man to look 
them over. Perhaps I could sell some of 
them.” 

“My! that’s a fine old chair!” exclaimed 
Harold, after Mrs. Townsend had gone 
downstairs. “And so’s that old mirror. 
I guess she’ll have no trouble selling 


was his 


| things like those.” 
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When Mrs. Townsend called up the fur- 
niture house, Mr. Rankin himself said he 
would be up sometime during the fore- 
noon. 

“We can use nearly anything, if it’s an 
antique,” he said over the telephone. 

Harold had not had time to take the 
things to the store-room before Mr. Ran- 
kin called. 

“T can just as well go up to the attic,” 
he said, and started at once up the nar- 
row, steep stairs. 

“Here are some fine old things,’ and 
Harold began to display the “treasures,” 
as he called them. 

“They are, surely,’ and Mr. Rankin 
examined the articles: with a critical and 
experienced eye. 


“Look at those lines,” directed Harold, 


pointing to the chair which he had so 
greatly admired. “And that mirror!” 

“It is very rare,” said Mr. Rankin, as 
he examined the mirror closely. “I won- 
der why Mrs. Townsend hasn’t had such 
things where people could see and enjoy 
them.” 

“She doesn’t care for them, 
says,” answered Harold. 

“Do you work for Mrs. Townsend regu- 
larly?” asked the older man, curiously, 
after Harold had called his attention to 
other artistic qualities in the old furniture. 

“No, just for to-day, or as long as it 
takes me to clear up the attic for her. 
I’d like a permanent job, but everything 
seems to be taken at present.” 

That afternoon Mr. Rankin called up 
Mrs. Townsend over the telephone. 

“Yes, he’s still here——Harold Whipple. 
T'll tell him. Yes, I'll remember the time. 
At your office, to-morrow morning, be- 
tween nine and eleven. Very well,” and 
Mrs. Townsend hung up the receiver. 

“T wonder what he wants of me,” won- 
dered Harold, on his way home, late that 
afternoon. “But I’ll know in the morn- 
ing. My! I’m too tired at present to care.” 

At half-past nine, the next morning, 
Harold entered Mr. Rankin’s office. The 
interview was a brief one, but when the 
boy came out, his face wore a smile that 
was pleasant to see. 

“You were right, mother,” called Har- 
old, joyously, the minute he opened the 
door. “The attic door at Mrs. Townsend’s 
opened into the antique department of the 
Holman B. Rankin Company. Uncle 
Jerry’s maxim is true, after all.” 
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The Un-Cuckoo Clock 


BLANCHD BLIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was an un-cuckoo 
clock,—that is what Elsie Burnett called 
it, at least. The reason she called it that 
was, it had no cuckoo like her Grand- 
father Burnett’s, which came from Swit- 
zerland, but was just a plain, every-day 
sort of clock that did not even strike. 

The un-cuckoo clock, however plain it 
looked, was really much finer than Grand- 
father Burnett’s. It came from the shop 


of one of the best clock-makers in France, . 


and it cost much more than Grandfather 
Burnett's Swiss one; but to Hlsie it 
seemed not nearly so nice as that pretty, 
carved one in Grandfather Burnett’s old- 
fashioned house in the country. 


In grand- — 
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father’s clock there was such a cunning 
bird which came out to cry, “Cuckoo!” 
when it was time for the hands to point 
the hour, and Hlsie always ran to watch 
him if she could get to the clock before 
the funny little bird stopped singing. She 
liked twelve o’clock best of all the hours, 
as you can guess, because then with so 
many “cuckoos” to cry, the little bird had 
to stay in sight longer. 

But one day something happened at 
BHlsie’s own house which made her think 
more of her father’s un-cuckoo clock than 
of Grandfather Burnett’s real cuckoo one. 

Mother had been shopping one morning, 
and when she came home she brought a 
number of parcels. One of these she 
handed to Hlsie, telling her not to jar it, 
but to open it carefully. Elsie untied the 
string, and gently unwrapped the paper, 
which: had a large hole in one side. In- 
side the paper was a box with the name 
of one of the large department stores on 
it and with holes in the cover and one 
side of the box. She lifted the cover, and 
there was a wicker cage almost the exact 
size of the box. Something inside the 
cage made a faint twittering noise, and 
when she drew out the small cage, she 
saw two tiny birds with bright red bills, 
tails with white spots on them, and heads 
with two dark stripes down the sides. 
The backs of the little birds were soft 


_ gray. 
“Oh, oh!” cried Elsie. “What kind are 

they ?” 
“They are little Australian zebra- 


finches,’ said mother. ‘Let. us call them 
Pierrot and Pierrette. Pierrette is almost 
plain soft brownish gray, you see, but 
Pierrot has chestnut-colored cheeks, and 
chestnut-colored sides dotted with tiny 
white polka-dots. His breast is pearl- 
gray, nearly white, and see his pretty 
black collar, and the small stripes under 
his chin that give him the name of zebra- 
finch. His bill is brighter than Pierrette’s, 
you see, and his legs are a more reddish 
yellow than hers. As soon as the new 
wire cage comes which I bought this 
morning we will put them into it, and 
when they seem at home we will let them 
out and tame them.” 

Soon the birds knew Elsie well, she 
was sure, and one day mother let them 
out. They flew to the window-sills, and 
flitted among the plants in the conserva- 
tory, and even found the low flower-bowl 
filled with water for a bird-bath, in a 
corner of the window-shelves for plants. 

Pierrot and Pierrette had not been in 
their new home a week before the really 
funny thing happened. When Elsie came 
dancing in from school one afternoon, 
mother said, “Look up there,” and pointed 
to the clock in the living-room. 

Elsie looked, and there she saw a piece 
of string hanging from the top of the 
clock-case, and a pair of bright red bills 
poked oyer the edge, while Pierrot and 
Pierrette peered over at her and chat- 
tered away about something. Then off 
went Pierrot to the conservatory. 

“Watch him,’ said mother. 

Straight for the fern-ball went Pierrot, 
and, quick as a wink, off he snipped one 
of the fern leaves and flew up to the 
clock with it. 

“We shall have to hide the fern-ball,” 
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said mother, laughing, “for he is bound 
to build a nest of it; but he can have 


string, and out-of-door ferns, and tiny }. 


sticks. We can give him something bet- 
ter for a nest, too.” 

She took the bits of string and fern 
from the clock and put them into the 
small wicker cage and hung it on the 
eorner of the clock. 


Then she and Elsie hung pieces of 


twine in short lengths, dry ferns from 
the garden, soft bits of cotton, and pieces 
of colored raffia which all were seized 
with joy by two busy little birds, and 
went into the wicker cage on the clock. 

When one day a wee white egg was 
found in the nest, and another egg the 
next day, Elsie was so excited she wanted 
to stay by the nest all the time. It was 
about eleven days after the little birds 
began to take turns staying on the nest 
to keep the eggs warm that two baby 
finches hatched. They were the tiniest 
things Elsie had ever seen except hum- 
ming-birds. They were gray all over at 
first, but mother said in about six weeks 
they would have yellow legs, red bills, 
and new feathers, and then they would 
look like the grown-up zebra-finches. 

When Elsie went to visit Grandfather 
Burnett the next time, she had to tell 
him all about her birds. She started her 
story in a way that made grandfather 
laugh. 

“Now, listen, grandfather,” she said, 
“while I tell you a wonderful story. It 
begins: ‘Once upon a time, there was an 
un-cuckoo clock. It was such an un- 
euckoo clock that it was a zebra-finch 
clock !’ ” : 

And when grandfather had heard the 
story he thought the story had a very 
good beginning. 


Tabbies 


A lover of cats says the word “tabby” 
comes from Atab, a street in Bagdad once 
famous for its silk-shops, where watered 
silks were called “tabby” silks. Bvi- 
dently the people of the East saw a re- 
semblance between the weaves of their 
fabrics and the marking of their cats. 
Hence tiger-marked cats came to be called 
“tabbies.” 


Tree Stockings 


Last year fifteen million pairs of silk 
stockings, the product of American for- 
ests, were sent out into the world to com- 
pete with Oriental silk stockings, the 
product of silkworms. The American 
manufacturers did not pick their output 
ready-made from enchanted trees, but 
made them from wood pulp. 

Forests turn into silk stockings quite 
simply. Wood pulp is chemically treated 
in various ways until it is finally forced 
through little hair-like tubes. After the 
threads harden they resemble silkworm 
threads both in appearance and quality, 
and are used in precisely the same way 
in the manufacture of artificial silk. Not 
only stockings, but many other silken 
things made from wood pulp now go in 
quantities even to China, Japan, and Italy, 
the three countries where silkworms are 
busiest. 
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Airship Travel 


An American Army aviation officer, Col. 
William N. Hensley, Jr., predicts that 
dirigibles will soon be commonly used for 
travel. In them, he says, a passenger is 
spared the unpleasant roll and pitch of 
a ship. Colonel Hensley has been study- 
ing Zeppelins in Germany, where he says 
two dirigible lines are running,—one be- 
tween Berlin and Stockholm, the other 
between Berlin and Berne. One hundred 
and forty thousand passengers have been 
carried without an accident. 


A Town Moves 


Dawn in Texas “panhandle” the little 
town of Ochiltree was bitterly disap- 
pointed when a new railroad passed it by 
and in its stead included a smaller rival 
settlement for a station. Nothing daunted, 
however, Ochiltree decided to move to the 
railroad. Every available tractor was put 
to work without loss of time. Every 
building, large and small, was soon on 
the move, and the town has now attained 
its ambition, a place on the railroad map. 
There is more than one way to the same 
end. 


Prosperous Eskimos 


On the frozen little Pribilof Islands, in 
Bering Sea, live about three hundred and 
fifty Eskimo Indians. They have recently 
sold great numbers of sealskins and the 
pelts of blue and gray foxes for high 
prices. Now they are spending their 
newly acquired wealth on all the interest- 
ing things that the mail-order catalogues 
offer them. They are also building new 
houses. United States engineers are erect- 
ing for this prospering tribe igloos of con- 
crete, the owners insisting, however, that 
their modern homes be exactly like their 
snow-houses both in size and arrangement. 
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The leaf-buds on the lilacs 
Have just begun to swell; 
Brown fields to green are turning; 
“Spring’s here !’’ they surely tell. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owa 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R., ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address, 
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Western Conference News Letter 


A great variety of notes from many parishes— 
Mr. Macdonald accepts call 
CURTIS W. REESE 

~ Already the work of Rey. Hugh Robert 
Orr is proving the value of the new ar- 
rangement between the Western Confer- 
ence and the Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation. The first tour of Mr. Orr, which 
was among the churches in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, is just completed. At 
every place Mr. Orr found the people 
of the parish, as well as the minister, re- 
sponsive to the importance of religious 
education in community life and therefore 
in the programme of the local church, 
and there is plenty of assurance of a 
wholesome zeal among these people of our 
Middle West churches to adopt the best 
methods in working out the programme. 

At Davenport, Ia., Rey. Kenneth HE. 
Evans, in the few months he has served 
this parish, has given much attention to 
building an inclusive and well-graded plan 
of organization and curriculum for the 
church school. The attendance has been 
on the increase, and a splendid group of 


teachers are giving themselves to the 
work. 

On Sunday morning, February 8, Mr. 
Orr preached on “Hducation in the 


Church” at Iowa City, held a conference 
with the teachers and the representatives 
of the young péople’s work in the after- 
noon and with the men of the parish in 
the evening. ‘Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, 
minister, is superintending the school and 
has prepared and put into use unusually 
good responsive services for the school 
and the ¢hurch worship. A fine type of 
work is being done. 

Rey. Edmund H. Reeman is doing jus- 
tice to the large opportunity in Des 
Moines. As is the case with most city 
churches, many of the children live at 
such distances from the church that it is 
almost impossible for them to get to- 
gether except on Sundays. ‘To meet the 
need at this point Mr. Reeman is inaugu- 
rating a parish-night meeting to be held 
once each month, to which the entire fam- 
ilies may come for the evening meal, a 
social hour, and an entertainment given 
by the young people or the children. 

At Humboldt, Ia., where Rey. Cora Van 
V; Lambert is fainister' the ‘church school 
is doing good work. It is interesting that 
in this village church there are more 
boys of the early-teen age than in almost 
any other of our Middle West churches. 
"Rey. Charles H. Snyder at Sioux City is 
concentrating upon the high-school-age 
problem in the church, where the average 
church comes farthest short in its pro- 
gramme: The efficiency he has put into 
the lower grades of the school promises 
that Mr: Snyder will be successful with 
the young’ people also. 

At Omaha, Rey. Robert F. Leavens has 
the valuable assistance of Miss D.° Louise 
Hénderson, director in the church school, 
and a graduate of our Tuckerman School 
in Boston. Recently an interesting pag- 
eant was given by the pupils, and now 
the school is- doing some:very wholesome 
expressional work in taking part in the 
church-membership campaign. Mr. Leay- 
‘ens* has not only a beautiful church for 
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worship, but a plant for work; and good 
use is being made of it in this important 
city. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Orr found a loyal people 
whose faithfulness has kept the church 
and the school quite well intact during a 
long period without a settled minister. 

Rey. Mark Mohler, in charge of our 
churches at Lawrence and Topeka, Kan., 
is getting things well in hand in the short 
period since going to these parishes. At 
Lawrence the church school is being led 
out into a new day, a graded programme 
is being set up, and the workers include 
several of the University faculty members. 
The young people’s hour on Sunday even- 
ing is an example of a programme that 
gives normal expression in things re- 
ligious and social in young lives. 

At all of these parishes Mr. Orr had 
one or more conferences with the workers, 
in which the local problems as well as 
the general aims and methods were con- 
sidered. It is his purpose to spend much 
time in the field, holding such meetings 
in local parishes and otherwise working 
along with the ministers, the church 
schools, and in co-operation with the sec- 
retary in the interests of religious educa- 
tion in the Western Conference. 


II 

On February 15 the newly organized 
Unitarian Young People’s League of Chi- 
cago elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick West; secretary, Miss 
Seatrice Morrison; treasurer, Mr. Dan H. 
Fenn. The purpose of the society is, first, 
to unite the Unitarian young people of 
Chicago and vicinity; second, to spread 
the message of Unitarianism; and third, 
to foster the founding of young people’s 
societies in Unitarian churehes. On the 
evening of February 29, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., who filled 
the pulpit of All Souls Church at Ey- 
anston in the morning, addressed the 
League at. the Y. W. C. A. Rooms. 

At the Third Unitarian .Church, Chi- 
cago, Dr. Mann began on Sunday, March 
7, a series of addresses on “Reforms 
Pressing for Consideration.” The topics 
are: “The Hconomic Foundation,’ “The 
Profound Revolt,’ “The Moral Questions 
Involved,’ “The Remedies Proposed,” 
“The Social Obligation and the Task of 
the Church,’ “The Changing Attitude 
toward Wealth—Public and Private,” ‘A 
Frank Discussion of the Ethics of Inter- 
est,” “Profiteering,’ “The Crux of the 
Labor Problem.” Following Haster will 
be an address on “What is to Cement 
Civilization,” and another on “Having the 
Right and Being Right Contrasted.” 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes occupied the 
pulpit of All Souls Church, Chicago, on 
February 22. Mr. Holmes’s other Chicago 
engagements were addresses at Lincoln 
Center, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight, and at the annual 
meeting of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, at 
Wendell Phillips High School. Dr. Lloyd, 
a leading New Testament scholar, ad- 
dressed the Tuesday class of All Souls 
Chureh on March 9, on “The Teaching of 
Jesus about Himself in the Fourth Gos- 
pel.” Twenty-three men met on February 


23 and organized “The Men’s Group of 
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Lineoln Center.” The form of organiza- 
tion is simple and provides for expansion. 


Every meeting will have a different chair- 


man, who will appoint the chairman for 
the following meeting. The only perma- 
nent officer is a secretary. The Group 
will meet at the Center on the first and 
third Mondays of each month. 

In celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, Unity Church, Chicago, re- 
cently gave an exhibition of lantern slides 
showing scenes from the life of the Pil- 


grims in England, Holland, and America.. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society, which meets 
every Tuesday from ten to four o’clock, 
is doing reconstruction work for the 
wounded soldiers in the various base hos- 
pitals in and near Chicago. At the pro- 
gramme meeting in February, Mrs. Melida 
Pappe read ‘The Angel at the »Gate,” 
written by the late Celia Parker Woolley. 
On February 4, Unity Church entertained 
the Chicago Associate Alliance. The sub- 
ject under consideration was “What the 
War has done to the American Soldier.” 
The participants in the discussion were 
for the ,most part relatives of the men 
who had been overseas. 

The Unitarian Sunday-school at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., has held regular services except 
during the coal shortage. The Alliance 
has held meetings once a month, and is 
trying to meet the paving tax, the Pension 
Fund, the Near East Relief, the American 
Unitarian Association, and other interests. 
Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, who has been the 
minister of this church since 1868, is still 
“carrying on.” His age and health do not 
permit him to conduct regular services, 
but he ministers to his people in many 
effective ways. 

All Souls Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rey. F. 8. C. Wicks, minister, has engaged 
Miss Edith Beane of Whitman, Mass., as 
parish worker. 

In St. Louis the event of the month was 
the dinner of the two St. Louis chapters 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League at the © 


Church of the Messiah. There were sixty- 
five men present, and the speaker was the 
national president, Mr. Charles H. Strong 
of New York. The effect was invigorat- 
ing, bringing out stirring addresses and 
definite suggestions of usefulness. <A 
“Drive” for the Mission School of the 


Chureh of the Messiah, which is a tempo- | 


rary home for dependent children, has 
brought large gifts. This was the first 
free school west of the Mississippi and is 
now the most useful home of its kind in 
St. Louis. The home accommodates fifty 
children, and about four hundred pass 
through it each year: During Lent the 
Chureh of the Messiah holds services 
every Wednesday afternoon at five o’clock, 
which last half an hour and consist of 
organ selections, prayer, and short ad- 
dresses on the theme “Turning-Points in 
Christ’s Life.” The graduating class, 
numbering twenty, meets with the min- 
ister, Rey. John W. Day, Sunday morn- 
ings from 10.15 to 11. 

At a congregational meeting held on 
February 18 the Unitarian church at 
Keokuk, Ia., elected an entirely new set. 
of officers: Mr. Albion Davis,’ president 
of the board of trustees; Mrs. H. O. 


Whitney, Mrs. W. J. Roberts, Mr. John 
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ang, and Mrs. G. W. Heller, initsed 
Hae Addlove Howell, secretary.’ At a 
second | _mneeting it was decided to reopen 
the ‘church, which’ had been closed for 
‘several years Regulat services’ were be- 
oe ‘gin® on March 21, with Rey. George R. 
4 “Gebauer, formerly’ of Duluth, temporarily 
din “charge. “© 
“On March 10 Rey. Samuel M. Crothers 
“Will give a lecture in the church at Omaha. 
At thé’ annual ‘meeting of the Omaha 
‘chiiréh, ‘February 11, an enjoyable dinner 
‘was prepared by one of the young men, 
who while in the army specialized as 
cook. It was served by the young people. 
-On Washington’s - Birthday: the church 
-made a departure from the usual plan 
for’ the morning’ service by presenting a 
patriotic pageant by the church school. 
‘The characters ‘portrayed the people and 
ideals which have made and characterized 
American history. 

Rey. James W. Macdonald of Melrose, 
Mass., has. accepted the call to become 
minister of All Souls Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., and will begin his service vhere on 
April 18. 

The Free Christian Congregation of 
Hanska, Minn., Rev. Amandus H. Nor- 
man, minister, held its annual meeting 
recently.. The attendance was good. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid 
and a small surplus in the treasury. Be- 
sides the usual current expenses, the con- 
gregation with the co-operation of the 
Women’s -Society -has expended about 
$1,500 during the past two years in im- 
proving its property. The committee on 
“membership reported a gain of twenty- 
‘two’ voting mémbers. It was voted ‘to 
‘hold ‘services in! English on alternate Sun- 
‘days dtring thé midwinter months. 

*“A Young. People’s Society has been or- 
ganized in the First Unitarian Church of 
‘Minneapolis, of which Miss Rose Tilden 
“is secretary. 
’ The Unitarian church at St. Cloud, 
Minn., has had no minister since the sum- 
“mer of 1918. _The..Sunday-school, the 
“Women’s Alliance, and the Cross Stone 
Club have continued. work.as usual. 
*~ This year the Menomonie Unitarian So- 


ciety has’ conducted a lecture course of 


six numbers, which has been very success- 
ful, the seating capacity of the auditorium 
‘being sold out at the beginning of the 
‘year. This activity has been a means of 
‘giving the society something definite to 
work for during the, year, and it has been 
-werth the effort. The. Sunday-school has 

4 been meeting pre Sunday during the 
year. 


4 of. the Detroit church, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord recently” delivered a series of ser- 
mons on Unitarianism. The action of the 
Detroit Council of Churches in excluding 
the liberal churches afforded an excellent 
background for such a series. Mr. Rec- 
cord began with a brief outline of the 
‘origin and history of the Unitarian move- 


‘ment, followed by seven sermons on the 


Unitarian - belief concerning God, Jesus, 
‘the Holy Spirit; the Bible, prayer, salva- 
tion, and the future life. The publicity 
‘was handled by the Laymen’s ‘League, 
which-engaged space in the morning paper 
anid in the theatre programmes. The 
“opening service saw the regular congre- 


At the request of the poard of trustees, 
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gation doubled, and the interest was sus- 
tained throughout the course. From one- 
half to two-thirds’ of those present re- 
mained for the ‘discussion period which 
followed the service, and many took’ ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to sign their 
names in the church book. The Detroit 
Free Press and the Detroit Times pub- 
lished a half-column abstract of each ser- 
mon Monday morning and evening  re- 
spectively. The League, satisfied with its 
first advertising venture, has decided ‘to 
continue the space in the Free Press and 
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in the theatre programmes until summer, 
and to print a brief paragraph sermon 
each week. 

Rey. Sidney 8. Robins, First Unitarian 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., has been giy- 
ing a series of sermons on the general 
topic, ‘Religion and the Social Hope.” On 
the afternoon of February 29 the Young 
People’s Society met at 5.45 o’clock’ for 
a social gathering with light supper, fol- 
lowed by a forum in the evening at which 
Prof. Frank Leverette spoke on ‘The Re- 
ligion of a Scientist.” 


Have You Read Our Previous Advertisements? 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
John Eliot Square, Roxbury 


To UNITARIANS IN GREATER Boston :— 


For three weeks THr Reaister has made known our works and our needs. 


Sled 


For 37 years, 


first as Tue Soure Enp InpustTRiAL ScHoon and since 1914 


as Norrotk House Centre, we have worked in the same Community, always 


growing and always adapting our work to changing conditions. 
numbers seek and find satisfaction in our various undertakings. 


Increasing | 
The War 


has justified our vision that in Community Centres lie the hope and promise 
of group-consciousness and neighborly understanding. ; 


ar 


For 37 


years we haye been a Unitarian enterprise. 
Unitarian concern, to meet the increasing demands and opportunities. 


It is our common 
Our 


neighbors are co-operating, outside friends are contributing, but the responsi- 
bility is still with those of us who cherish .Unitarian ideals of service. 


What is your answer to our question, “Shall Unitarians of Greater Boston. 
be in the foreground of the Community Centre Movement?” 


We have faith in your generous loyalty, and therefore we have augmented . 
our staff, added to our instruction in crafts, arts, and physical training; we 
have extended our recreational opportunities ; we have invited more Neighbor- 


hood Centres to join us; 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 


and to-day, 


We need: 


in Co-operation with the Roxspury Post 
we are fitting up large Community Rooms for Men. 


i An increase of $7,000 in our annual subscriptions. : 
. Four New Church Groups to “adopt” new and growing departments: 
3. 3. $2,000 from local Chapters of the Laymen’s League for our New 


Community Work for. Men. 


LET YOUR GIFTS BE YOUR ANSWER 


Charles L. De Normandie, President. 
Dudley L, Pickman, Chairman Finance Committee. 


Edward J. Samson, 


Treasurer. 


Louisa Hunnewell, Assistant Treasurer. 


Let us send you our Annual Report which is just published. 


Telephone our Director, 


Send your ‘donations to 
Avenue, Boston. 


Miss. 


Frederick T. Soule, 


Louisa 


Roxbury 229. 


Hunnewell, 261 Commonwealth 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THR REGISTER 
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Hungarian Relief Fund 


A cablegram has been received from 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, that the Unitarian 
Unit arrived at Liverpool, March 24, and 
after spending a little while among Eng- 
lish Unitarian friends will proceed to 
Hungary. The following donations to the 
urgent cause of Hungarian relief have 
been received the past week :— 


[A later cablegram from Paris, dated 
Thursday, April 1, stated that the Unit 
would leave that city, Monday, April 5, 
for Bucharest.] 

Previously acknowledged....... Me ROS DIRS 


First tee of Christ, Lancaster, 

SUED Pattee aie e"sccinvenedsieso abt tenaus verte 237.80 
Miss Daith Mee BDOTTS SE hereiis sees at 5.00 
REINS TANNG MWENTS oc 0 ccc oc eee es 25.00 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 

N.Y., additional :— 

Wd win) Gol@smithis. . cic. om0s 09 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth B. Bryant.......... 5.00 
Leominister, Mass. :— 

First Congregational Society..... 70.25 

Women’s" Ailiance..... a2. ~ erie s 25.00 

Ladies’ Benevolent Society....... 10.00 
Guild of Ametros, First Church, 

Somerville: Mase. oss... 005 else 10.00 
Norfolk Branch Alliance, Dorchester, <fh 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, 

LSS telete tai oe. sospaterstaive solomon enetet enone 94.59 
First Parish Church, Needham, Mass. 75.00 
A PEL DFO TAG. ech civ tens ee recesses renenste teres 100.00 
Keene Congregational Society, Keene, 

UNS RaA coiichie\ cheranaos so lareieatenetetere otene repens 86.00 
First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, ate 
Meadville District Unitarian Confer- 

EDLCE sia ictets tee ras: wate oie, aneiehete g tere tra) s 50.00 
PREETI SO ic u. sttrara pictenees eusione eens 5.00 
Miss Etta I. Bowker, additional. 7.50 
Unity Church, St. Paul, WU ONS Be Secu 58.36 
First Unitarian Church, Greeley, Col. 9.00 
First Church of Christ, Groton, Mass. 25.00 
The cleat Church of New York, 

MBYTES ODINBOD oieajeie sic 5.0 winyeie's 5.00 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass...... 18.35 
First Congregational Unitarian Church 

of Harvard, Mass., additional.... 10.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 

Mo., additional :— 

Mrs. Newton R. Wilson......... 300.00 
The Unitarian Society of San An- 

STACe) CLC St tole oats) since lane satay store 40.00 
The North Church, Salem, Mass., 

additional :— 

ETC Ms CHASE), wa) she's ayeleus ee ete ain 25.00 

RESUS ls LVS itecle ae, acckpinteiatsl ese 35.00 

ISR OVER OTA CAMRUCT PiGaeryinclc a aiaes 25.00 

Mrs. Horace S. Perkins.......... 5.00 
The First Parish of Cohasset, Mass., 

CO TELOTIAN a wyele: isis ovalas eee eee peiesels 13.50 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, 

ERGO oaks) tere tusisue olstie custn ole tan 29.00 
First Congregational Unitarian So- 

CIETY,  VANCLATG, Ned aenere olatels. 1) 5: sielels 21.75 
Mrs..CYaravt Guild, .< hi eeaeeee 5.00 
ategt Unitarian Society, Iowa City, 

a. i— 

Prof. and Mrs. B. F. Shambaugh... 5.00 
Mins SE olen iil.( BOvG itovsy.s1s sie bteteboue eters 25.00 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 

Ohio :— 

Miss Florence Dority............ 20.00 

Pred DL. Geddés:....... 15.00 

Mrs. Kate R. Geddes... 10.00 

Miss Caroline Morgan 10.00 

As” IRCIBGY: june uk eiaretolee ee rere aie 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert West and 

BRSLODOT EWES bichon peeoreictniy Seca 9 es 17.00 

Charles F. Dowd....... AS 5.00 

Miss Carolyn Reynolds.. Ae 8.00 

Rev. Horace Westwood........... 10.00 
Bolton, Mass., Branch Alliance..... 25.00 
Sunday School, First Unitarian 

Church of Ayer, Mass........... 1.00 
MramGhartes: OF, EROW ts 01.1. ro teustohoie-ol ste 10.00 
First ep ratian Church, Philadel- 

ULAR nics, Slarichs aeeebskaty Rev ace ore 8. oS JaNS 500.00 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., ad- 

VEELONG «5 ais ine. Melee o hate s,'e) soa none noes 100.00 

$30,823.94 


Contributions should be sent to Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Now Unto the King” 


In response to a demand for copies of 
the new musical setting of the Apostolic 
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Doxology, “Now Unto the King,” by Mr. 
W. H. Gerrish, published in THE REGISTER, 
March 25, and described by Rev. W. A. 
Marzolf, Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
where it is used with great success, a 
limited reprinting of the music and words 
as they appeared in this paper has 
been provided for congregations, Sunday- 
schools, and Young People’s Societies. All 
who desire copies should order them at 
onee. The size of the printed sheet makes 
it convenient to paste the Doxology on 
the inside of the cover of any of the 
hymnals in use in the churches. 

It has been suggested that eyen where 
the new setting may not be adopted 
permanently, it will be well to have it 
for occasional use as a change. The price 
is seventy-five cents per hundred, which 
covers the cost of printing and mailing. 
Orders. should be addressed to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Payment should be en- 
closed with the order. 


The League’s Great Adventure 


Mr. Lathrop’s ringing address at Unity House— 
Special meeting coming 

Rey. John Howland Lathrop, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, N.Y., in an address on 
“A Great Adventure” at Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., last Sunday evening, de- 
clared that the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has entered upon a great adven- 
ture which should result in “thawing out 
frozen creeds,’ ridding religion of its 
superstitions, and proclaiming to the citi- 
zens of America the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Although last Sunday night’s meeting 
was the final one of a series of fourteen 
meetings which have been conducted at 
Unity House by the League during the 
winter, a special meeting for men only 
will be held at Unity House next Sunday, 
April 11. William L. Sullivan, D.D., of 
New York City, will address this gather- 
ing, on the subject, “The Chance of a 
Lifetime.” 

After paying a glowing tribute to the 
principles which govern the League’s ac- 
tions, Rev. Mr. Lathrop went on to speak 
of the duties of the liberal church in the 
United States. He asserted that it is 
speaking a living gospel to the souls of 
men who are in need of such a gospel 
and to men who falsely believe that a 
man’s religion should be judged alone by 
his enlightenment and not necessarily by 
what he accomplishes for the redemption 


of society through his enlightenment. 


“There are atheists who show their 
atheism in their mode of living no matter 
what church or creed they may belong to,” 
he said. 

“T veritably believe there is a greater 
proportion of people who are genuinely 
irreligious than ever before,’ he continued 
in the same vein. ‘When you hear a man 
say that the teaching ‘One should love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ is a pretty but 
impracticable sentiment, you know that 
he has a poor spirit. In all our get-rich- 
quick spirit you know that some one is 
forgetting the meaning of ‘What shall 
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it profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his soul?’ 

“The greatest manifestation of a re- 
ligious spirit, however, is shown in a con- 
scious will to fellowship and in a great 
desire for co-operation. When we state 
that we believe in the brotherhood of man, 
biologists may tell us that we come from 
a common stock. I don’t care whether we 
come from a common stock or not. Re- 
ligion is a faith, it is a task; and he who 
says I believe in the brotherhood of man 
is stating a great joy. 

“T believe that the liberal is peculiarly 
fitted for the adventure of promoting a 
true religion because he feels that man is 
essentially good. His challenge should be 
a challenge of missionary zeal, and he 
should rouse the people to a religion that 
shall build a character.” 

In answering the question, “How shall 
one bring this about?” he recommended 
that citizens keep America humble-spirited © 
by making her conscious at all times of 
a supreme law of right which shall be a 
standard for America’s laws and Amer- 
ica’s right. 

John Quincy Adams of Brookline pre- 
sided over the meeting, and in his fore- 
word praised the League for the liberal 
spirit in which the series of meetings were 
conceived and carried out. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association 
has received from the New York office 
of the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East acknowledgments of 


contributions from our churches and 
schools as follows :— 
Previously acknowledged...........4% $4,217.61 
Novi 16.0 Hobart/*Inids <eenieees aeiata 20.00 
8. Auburndale, Mass.. ‘ 5.00 
15. Newton, Mass. , Channing 
Church School:........ 30.00 
20. Northfield, Mass., Camp No. 
a ney, Rangers of the 
World is 50 ceeel 30.00 
Jan, 2. Springiield, “Mass. re H ni t y 
Church ‘School.......... 25.00 
6. Belfast, Mes. esee eisai Oe 25.00 
6. Groton, Mass., First Parish 
SCROOM Ts iccoe a) biguaveys es nies 5.00 
7. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Church 
CHOON aa ig sts sf iene aimee 81.93 
‘ta dorie? (Pa. First Ghai es 
School. o% cue’ itele son 21.00 
A Youngstown, OREO ie wt Sisley 25.10 
7. West Upton, Mass.,....... 25.00 
8. Albany, N.Y...... aii sce 4.25 
10. Lancaster, Pa...... havea te 15.00 
138. Poughkeepsie, IN, ico seers 28.00 
14. apes Fo) Vt. arena 19.00 
15.) gSaco;, Mey with. caret cte ate atele 4.51 
15. Northfield, | “Mas 8. =| ae oy 
Rangers of the World. Aires 5.00 
£5. Stow, Massie siyecisce etka 16.00 
15. Madison, Wis....... 10.00 
1%. Me ranklim, WNeiee sere 32.00 
19. Poughkeepsie, N.Y... 4.00 
20. Newburyport,’ Mass., 6.50 
20. Los Angeles, Calif... 12.00 
22.10 Hobart; Indic ciate eee 10.00 
22. Andover, N. i. ae roc She or 
Academy. . i 5.56 
23. Charleston, Ss. ee a 3.14 
24, Ann Arbor, Mich. . sans s agree 10.50 
29. Westford, Mass......eeeee 10.00 


Total to date... siya) slataln etal PS; ROG Le 


Through some oversight or accident, 
receipts for contributions in December 
have not reached the Boston office. 
Acknowledgment of these will be made 
later, 

Contributions should be made to Cleye- 
land H. Dodge, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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THe WaysiIpE PuLPIT 


He who has no 
vision of eternity 
has no true sense 
of the worth of 
integrity. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on April 12, at 11 aM, Rev. 
Houghton Page of Hingham will preside. 
Rey. George W. Cutter of Arlington will 
speak on “The Question of Birth Con- 
trol—Why Needed?” Dr. Cutter will 
show what legislation has been secured. 
The public is invited and discussion will 
be open. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has received a legacy of a thousand dol- 
lars from the estate of the late Miss Fan- 
nie C. Damon of Ashby, Mass. Miss 
Damon was a lifelong friend to the Society 
and a teacher in the Ashby Sunday-school 
almost to the end of her life. Recognizing 
the approach of age and feebleness, she 
consulted with the president of the So- 
ciety and arranged to leave this money 
to carry on her work in this field when 
she was no longer able to do so in person. 


The following notice is for all Meadville 
Alumni: “Do not forget that the School 
is to celebrate the 75th Anniversary of its 
founding on June 1, 2, and 3, 1920, and 
that you are expected to be present. The 
opening day is given over to the Alumni, 
including all who have ever studied at 
Meadville, and your committee is prepar- 
ing a programme which no one of you 
can afford to miss. The Alumni are both 
hosts and guests on this occasion; the 
Committee will provide entertainment for 
all invited guests, including those to whom 
this notice is addressed. Only let us have 
early your acceptance of this invitation. 
It is we Alumni who form the Meadville 
Theological School, its members now as in 
the old days; this is our festival, our 
homecoming. There will be a chair for 
you; let it not be vacant. For the Com- 
mittee, C. R. Bowen, Chairman.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


Northern California Alfiance Women 


The executive board of the Northern 
California Associate Alliance met March 
13 in the parlors of the church in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Mrs. ©. J. Morrison pre- 
‘sided. Rey. Florence Buck of Boston 
ealled attention to the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Rey. Dr. William 
C. Gannett. The board sent congratula- 
tions from the Associated Alliance. Mrs. 
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Keith of the San Francisco Post-Office 
Mission brought a message from Miss 
Elizabeth Easton, and a record of her 
work covering past years. Mrs. Wyckoff 
read a letter from Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president of The Alliance, concerning the 
Industrial School in South Carolina. A 
contribution of $5 was voted, and the in- 
dividual Alliances will be asked to con- 
tribute. To the Pacific Unitarian $10 was 
donated. 

A very attractive and appetizing dinner 
was served by the Sacramento ladies. At 
table, reports from Alameda, Berkeley, 
Oakland, Palo Alto, Sacramento, and San 
José were heard. Sacramento through 
Mrs. Harris reported that more than $300 
had been collected and disbursed. The 
December sale netted $145. Mrs. Shrout, 
San José, said their December sale was 
conducted by a ticket method. Tach ar- 
ticle sold for $1, drawn by a ticket. The 
Young People’s Society raised $300 
through donations. San José also re- 
ported fifty-one members, and the contri- 
bution of a wheel-chair and a victrola to 
the County Infirmary. They held ten 
large meetings and twelve socials. They 
contributed to the Hungarian Relief and 
gave Ruth Comfort Mitchell an entertain- 
ment and Colonel Hersey a birthday party. 
Oakland reported the usual activities 
through Mrs. Miller. Alameda was rep- 
resented by Mrs. Plummer. 

Stockton reported twenty members. 
Money is obtained by taking sewing or- 
ders. A stated sum is contributed each 
month for the support of the church. San 
Francisco through Mrs. C. 8. 8S. Dutton 
reported that co-operation is their watch- 
word. One hundred and ninety-four meet- 
ings were held, and eighteen socials. The 
total membership is two hundred and 
fifty-four. A by-law was added allowing 
the president of this branch to give to 
charity without publishing the name of 
the recipient. <A gift of $25 was made 
to the day nursery. Two hundred and 
fifty-nine new garments were made and 
two thousand and fifty-three garments 
distributed. Individual subscriptions (in- 
stead of a bazaar) netted $1,245. 

Berkeley through Mrs. H. EB. B. Speight 
reported the usual activities: charity sew- 
ing, homie section Red Cross, and monthly 
socials at homes of members, including 
readings by Mr. Speight. A lecture on 
the Orient by Rev. Thomas Van Ness was 
much enjoyed. Mr. Speight spoke of Mrs. 
Wyckoff’s coming visit to Boston by in- 
vitation. He also announced that Miss 
Dorothy Dwyer has been made vice- 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Miss Keith gave a portion of Miss 
Easton’s report on Post-Office Missions. 
Last year, two thousand and forty-nine 
leaflets were distributed. The number of 
delegates from the various centres were 
as follows: Alameda, 3; Berkeley, 14; 
Oakland, 9; Palo Alto, 2; Sacramento, 25; 
San José, 1; San Francisco, 14; Stockton, 
1; Woodland, 0; Santa Cruz, 0. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order by Rey. Mr. Pease of Sacramento. 
A programme committee was appointed: 
Mrs. Davis, Oakland; Mrs. Leyser, San 
Francisco; and Mrs. Schlesinger, Berk- 
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Oakland invited The Alliance to meet 
with them next fall. The invitation was 
accepted. Miss Peak of the San Francisco 
headquarters spoke of her work and 
asked the members to call when in San 
Francisco, and to write for publications. 
She spoke of the devoted .work of Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock on the Pacific Uni- 
tarian. He gives his service. .Subscrip- 
tions were renewed to the paper. 

A donation of $5 was made to the Caro- 
lina Industrial School. Miss Buck ex- 
plained the nature of the school at 
Shelter Neck, S.C. She recommended it 
highly. Miss Harriet Spalding will be 
invited to speak at the fall meeting in 
Oakland. 

Miss Florence Buck delivered an ad- 
dress of the afternoon on “The Ideals of 
Religion.” She was enthusiastic and 
hopeful, and inspired her hearers with 
courage. Mr. Speight of Berkeley spoke on 
“The Young People of the Church.” On 
his suggestion, a motion was carried that 
the National Alliance be requested to send 
a paid student worker to the Coast, to 
locate at Berkeley. Minerva H. Letcher, 
Recording Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Growing Church in a Military Centre 


Ayer, MaAss.—First Unitarian Parish 
Church, Rey. Frank B. Crandall: The 
calendar of the past year began with the 
rededication of the church building on 
Sunday evening, January 5, at a service 
made notable by the attendance of hun- 
dreds of persons including Maj.-Gen. 
Henry P. McCain and staff, of Camp 
Devens. The chancel had been rebuilt by 
the parish previous to the year 1917. Sub- 
sequently the chancel was furnished with 
several memorials by individuals in the 
parish. The high pulpit, sounding-board, 
lectern, and prie-dieu were given by the 
late Levi Whiting Phelps as a memorial 
to his wife, Thirza Jane Phelps. The 
altar was given by the mothers of the 
parish as a memorial to the mothers of 
the parish who had entered into rest,— 
“those who had known most of self-sacri- 
fice.’ The altar cross and candlesticks 
were given by Mr. Edwin Quincy Mc- 
Collester in memory of his father, Dr. 
John Quincy Adams McCollester. The 
special work of the two women’s organiza- 
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tions, The Alliance and -Girls’ Club, dur- 
ing the past year, was the furnishing of 
the new church plant., These organiza- 
tions earned over eleven hundred dollars, 
The Alliance presented the church with 
six Windsor chairs, paid the salary of 
the organist, and, made other contribu- 
tions in money, these gifts amounting to 
over four hundred dolars. The .Girls’ 
Club presented the chureh with new 
dishes, silver, and an oil-stove for the 
kitchen, six chairs, a divan, table, and 
lamp in reed for the parlor, four tables 
for the church school, paid .the salary 
of the soprano .soloist, paid for the care 
of the church building, provided the altar 
flowers for Sunday to.be sent afterward 
to the sick, in addition to giving their an- 
nual pledge of two hundred dollars for 
the general expenses of the church, these 
gifts amounting to five hundred dollars. 
Of seven hundred dollars earned during 
the year by this organization it has two 
hundred on deposit. which will be used 
for the church. The year 1920 opened 
with the brightest promise. The special 
work undertaken is the internal strength- 
ening of the church. This includes the 
organization of a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, provision for adequate salaries, 
and a campaign -for attendance and mem- 
bership. The church has begun the 
strengthening of salaries by voting an in- 
crease of three hundred dollars in the 
salary of the minister. The parish has 
been divided into districts each repre- 
sented by a member of a pastoral commit- 
tee which keeps the minister in constant 
touch with the whole parish and works to 
promote the attendance at services and 
social functions of the parish and to dis- 
cover possible recruits for the church. 
The high. ambition of the people is the 
upbuilding of a model church in its social, 


moral, and spiritual relations to the com- 


munity. Conditions in town and at Camp 
Devens present the best opportunity that 
the church has ever faced. 


A Great Variety of Services 

BRoOoKFIELD, MAss.—First Parish, Rev. 
Walter A. Tuttle: The Sunday-school of 
this parish is small, but has exceptionally 
competent teachers, and is doing work of 
a high grade. The following officers have 
just been re-elected: Superintendent, Mr. 
Walter B. Mellen;. assistant superintend- 


ent, Rev. Walter A. Tuttle; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Dorothy Cottle; pianist, 
Mrs.. William Croft, Jr. The school is 


fortunate in commanding the unflagging 
interest and services of a superintendent 
who is one of the most prominent and in- 
fiuential men-of the community. The 
Christmas party of the Sunday-school was 
a family gathering of the whole parish. 
To_ the pleasure not. a little was contrib- 
uted, this’ year by ‘the new electric light- 
ing which has been installed. 
of the late Deacon Henry .Richardson the 
parish will receive $1,000. -The church 
has successful and spirited congregational 
singing under the direction of Mrs. Will- 
iam Croft, Jr., organist. At the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate two girls’ 
clubs were organized by Mrs: W. A. Tuttle, 
who.is an experienced worker with young 
people. The older girls, twenty-two in 
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number, organized, as a Junior Alliance, 
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Rev. Centges Salim Kukhijgat Helouan; 


hold fortnightly meetings at the homes of|a health resort south of Cairo, Bgypt,| 


the members. They are mostly Unitarians, 
but include some Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Roman Catholics. This club 
sends flowers to the sick, Thanksgiving 
baskets of fruit to the aged and shut-ins, 
and engages in such benevolent work as 
from time to time may appeal. Occasional 


parties are given with the young men as} 


‘guests of the club. The younger girls, 
forming’ the Lend a Hand Club, meet 


fortnightly at the parsonage for work and 


games. They make picture-books and 
picture-panels for children’s hospitals, 


made a christening dress for a little child, 
a Santa Claus suit for the Sunday-school 


at Christmas, and have earned money to 


contribute to several good causes. 


Not Forgetful 


‘New: Beprorp, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church: The New. Bedford Branch Alli- 
ance does not wish. to be considered. for- 


‘getful of the calls from beyond the seas, 


although it might seem so from the omis- 
sion of its name in the list of contributions 
to these causes through the Alliance treas- 
urer. Circumstances caused the Branch 
to send help directly to those in control. 
It has given since January, 1920, to Mme. 
Loyson for reconstruction work for the 
families of her former -patients, $50; for 
Belgian orphans, $50; and to the Hunga- 
rian Relief Fund, $100. 


Services in Ridgewood, N.J. 


Ripcewoop, N.J.— Unitarian Church: 
Services were resumed in the Ridgewood 
church on Sunday, March 21. The Minis- 
terial Association of New Jersey with the 
help of the New York ministers has under- 
taken to supply this pulpit every Sunday 
during the spring months. Next fall, it 
is expected, the church will continue ser- 
vices under a minister of their choice. 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt preached the open- 
ing service to a congregation of .twenty- 
five people. 


Personals 


Metealf, a member of the 
Unitarian Unit now en route to Transyl- 
vania, has been elected minister of the 
First. Unitarian Church, Portland, Me. 
Dr. Metcalf has completed a 
pastorate in. Winchester, Mass. 


Rev.. Joel H. 


ten-year 


where he is fast regaining his strength 
after a two, months’ illness with typhus; 
fever. He hopes to return to his work 


soon. » His present address is . Y, M, GC. A.,/ 


Davies Br yan Building, Cairo, Deypt., 


: Rev. Sydney B. Snow has been: aiedl 
to the pastorate of the Church bf, the} 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. Mr. Snow is} 
head of the Unitarian. Unit to 'Trdnsyl- 
vania... He was_ for, about eight years/ 
associate minister of King’s Chapel, Bos-- 
ton, Mass. It is Said Mr. Snow will ace 
cept the call. The former minister: in’ 
Montreal was Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell), 
now minister of the Unitarian church in 
Lynn, Mass. 


Rey. J. Vint Laughland on the'eve of 
sailing to America revised his plans and 
has determined to remain in England. He 
preachéd in Pembroke Chapel, ‘London, 
Dr. Aked’s former church, and received 
such an enthusiastic call that he felt con- 
strained to accept it. Apparently the 
Church is still Baptist in fellowship but 
exceedingly broad in its outlook. Mr. 
Laughland had disposed of his furniture 
and was on the verge of sailing when the 
call to Liverpool came. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


Body and Character Building ’ P 

Medical supervision, corrective exercises, individual 
watch-care, tutoring in any subject, and special hy- 
gienic instruction. A profitable, healthy, wholesome 
suet for a select group of boys,—Mascoma Camp, 
Enfield, N.H. Address Directors,—H,. P. Colton, 
M.D., ‘Medical Director of Roxbury Latin. School, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston, Mass., or Mr. Harry ‘Hill 
man, De tad of Athletics, Dartmouth eae Han- 
over, N.H. j q ‘ 


“T must go down to the seas again.” — 


John Masefield, 


A Unitarian minister, whose work has kept him 
inland for eleven years, 


needs a summier’s rest at 
the seashore. A furnished cottage is therefore 
desired for July and August, for which the rent 
must be moderate. Address, ‘giving particulars, 
Rev. Walter A. Smith, 7, East Sixth Street, 
Dunkirk, N.Y. . 
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A Fragment of ine 


PrROM the time you read these words, it is only about three — 
weeks to the end of April—-and that is the end of the 
financial year of the American Unitarian Association. Easter 
has come and gone, and the collections are being reported. 
There is still time for churches, which have not made 
their financial canvass, to do so if they 3 


ACT IMMEDIATELY 


and make no delay. Send to Unitarian headquarters for 
appeals and collection envelopes; address them to all of the 
people on your parish list; set an early date for the returns; 
forward the results to our treasurer. 

A new printed appeal! has just come from the press, and 
it sets forth very effectively the importance of religion in 
America today, and the opportunity which we have in for- | 


warding our work. Send for as’ many copies as there are 
names on your mailing-list. Ask for the appeal | 


“THE INTEGRITY OF THE NATION.” 


It is brief and lucid and should be of interest to every 
American of liberal faith. 

_ There is great need of further sums of money to sustain 
the work which our Unitarian churches are doing through 
the Association. No longer can we think in the terms 
of the past; no longer can we be satisfied to build our faith 
on the pattern of the past. These are the days when men of | 
religion are facing their duty in a new spirit of courage 

_and of adventure. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 
: Ask Mr. Forbes Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., to send you | 
copies of “The Integrity of the Nation.”’ 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


[PLEASANTRIES 


‘A man, importuned by a mendicant on 
the street: “No, no, my good woman; do 
be reasonable! Have you any idea what 
my income tax is?’—Life. 


Recruit: “Shall I mark time with my 
feet, sir?’ Lieutenant (sarcastically) : 
“My dear fellow, did you ever hear of 
marking time with your hands?” Re- 
cruit: “Yes, sir; clocks do it.”—Selected. 

He: “Most girls, I have found, don’t 
appreciate real good music.” Second He: 
“Why do you say that?” He: “Well, you 
may pick beautiful strains on a mandolin 
for an hour and she won’t even look out 
of the’ window, but just one honk of 
a horn and out she comes!”’—London 
Blighty. 


Little Annette was always very devout 
in saying a prayer on entering church. 
As she had been taught no special prayer 
for the occasion, and her repertory was 
known to be limited, 
tell her mother what she said. “I always 
pray,’ she replied, frankly, “that there 
mayn’t be a Litany.’—London Morning 
Post. 


The critic seemed struck with the pic- 
ture. “This snowstorm painting is very 
fine, indeed,” he said to the artist. “It 
almost makes me feel cold to look at it.” 
“Yes, it must be realistic,” admitted the 
other. “A fellow got into my studio one 
day in my absence, looking at the picture, 
and unconsciously put my fur overcoat on 
before he went out.’—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 


Sweeping his long hair back with an 
impressive gesture, the visitor faced the 
oroprietor of the film studio, according to 
a current story. ‘I would like to secure a 
place in your moving-picture company,” 
he said. ‘You are an actor?” asked the 
film man. “Yes.” “Had any experience 
acting without audiences?” A flicker of 
sadness shone in the visitor’s eyes as he 
replied, “Acting without audiences is 
what brought me here.” 


Ministers are frequently the subject of 
ignorant as well as intelligent attack. In 
a provincial English town the clergy were 
being bitterly assailed by a street-corner 
orator, who, however, found his audience 
rather unresponsive. A sympathizer passed 
him a note recommending him to bring up 
the fact that the clergy in question prac- 
tised celibacy, and he seized eagerly upon 
this new handle. “And, my brethren,” he 
cried, “strange and dreadful to relate, 
theseabandoned men go so far as to prac- 
tise celibacy; and, what is more, they 
practise it in the open streets!” 


By request of a reader this old friend 
appears once more: “I’ll ring for Norah 
to bring a fresh pitcher of water,” said 
the professor’s wife. “You doubtless mean 
a pitcher of fresh water,” corrected her 
husband. “I wish you would pay more 
attention to your rhetoric; your mistakes 
are curious.” ‘Ten minutes later the pro- 
fessor said: “That picture would show to 
better advantage if you were to hang it 
over the clock.” “You doubtless mean 
above the clock,’ she returned quietly. 
“Tf I were to hang it over the clock we 
could not tell the time. I wish you would 
be more careful with your rhetoric, my 
dear; your mistakes are curious.” 


she was invited to’ 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WOoRK— 


(t)_ Annual collections from gp and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 
2) 4 jal gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trastea. hag ames P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Lo ev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. » 54 Kenneth 
St., West’ Roxbury, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atil. Ves- 
per service (all seat free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, April 11, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, “Voices from the 
Unseen.” Easter InuEaG repeated. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, April 11, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘ Powers We Live By.” (2) ‘‘Worship.”’ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House . Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 1la-m. Sunday, April 11, 
subject, ‘‘The Pilgrim Principle: Liberty Under Law. a 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, April 11, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus.choir of thirty male voices, 
9 eats Cc. Gabe director. Church open daily 

to 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
pokey and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of aor month. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars pass door. Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Vesper service, 5 p.m. Chorus choir. 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, April 11, the minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, ‘ ‘Driving 
and Leading.” Church services at1la.m. Disciples 
pened at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 11 a.m. 


CHARLES GORDON AMES CHAPTER of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE invites the mem- 
bers and ladies of the Chapters of the First Parish in 
Brookline and the Second Parish of Boston to attend 
its Annual Meeting on April 9 at 7.45 p.m. at the Church 
of the Disciples, Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Mr. 
Maro 8. Brooks, Deputy State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of New Hampshire, is to speak on the subject, 
“The Duties of Citizenship.’ The ladies of The ‘Alli- 
ance will act as hostesses and will serve light refresh- 
ments. 
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YES, WE NEED FRIENDS 


(1) To enlarge our publication of literature on cur- 
rent problems. ‘ 
(2) To promote organization work in our churches. 
We need prohibition, 
Prohibition needs us. | 
THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
16 Beacon Street 


Mrs. Wm. Tilton, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Rowse, Treas. 


C. R. Eliot, Pres. 
L. V. Rutledge, Sec. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. ‘ul supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern 


scholarly, practical, Liberal scholars! ¢ University 
including Two Summer Sessions at the nis 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500. ach for 
college graduates of high stan and ee Tcaiee 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. avelling 
ier: ielding $1,000.00, Apply to F. C. Sourn- 
WORTH, ., President, 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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